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The Perfect Combination 


Rest 


BEE SUPPLIES 


and 
SERVICE 
from 
SYRACUSE 


Before placing your order, be sure 
you have our latest catalog and 
price lists. Your request on a post- 
al card will bring them to you. 


Root Bee Supplies to help you 
produce the most honey. 
Honey Containers to market your 
honey attractively. 
Modern equipment for rendering 
your beeswax at reason- 


able prices. 
We pay the highest market prices 
for rendered beeswax — cash or 


trade. We will send shipping tags 
— just ask for them. —_— “ 


A. |. Root Co. of Syracuse 


1112-14 Erie Blvd., East 
Syracuse 3, N. Y. 























STOP.... 


and think of the Tennessee Bee 
and Honey Co. when ordering 
your apiary needs. We are the 
ROOT bee supply headquarters 
for the central Mississippi valley. 
We will trade ROOT wired or 
Wyrless 3-ply foundation and bee 
supplies for your beeswax and 
will pay the highest prices for it. 
We also offer choice queens and 
package bees at fair prices ship- 
ped parcel post, express, or truck 
to any point. 

Please write for information to 





the 


Tennessee Bee & Honey Co. 





{¢ —___ 





Shelbyville, Tenn. 
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Goods in MICHIGAN 
It’s 
Prairie View Honey Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 
Mail orders handled 
promptly 
We carry a full line of 
“everything for 
the beekeeper” 
HONEY bought for cash 
or traded for supplies 
Plenty of parking space 
for 
cash-and-carry customers 
PRAIRIE VIEW HONEY CO. 
12303 Twelfth Street 








ILLINOIS BEEKEEPERS 


Root Quality Bee Supplies 
Hives, Foundation, Bees 


H. C. ACHTENHAGEN 
5005 Woodland Ave., 
Western Springs (Chicago), II. 
Sales: evenings only, 7:00 P.M. 
Phone CHestnut 6-1222 


WESTERN ILLINOIS BRANCH 

Virgil T. Goodrich, Mgr. 
207 W. Emily Street 
Mount Morris, Illinois 


Phone Mt. Morris 263X 























Detroit 6, Michigan 
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HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 


Advise what you have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 
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Quality Bee Supplies 


Prompt shipment from Stock Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Manufacturers of Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation 


THE HUBBARD APIARIES 
Onsted, Michigan 


We work your beeswax and 
purchase all grades of honey. 


We pay you the best prices for 
quality honey and beeswax. 


Write for 1955 catalog. 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 


229 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2, O. 


Western Beeswax 
Headquarters 


Certified Beeswax Salvage Plant 
Custom Rendering 


Bleaching and Refining 
Foundation Manufacturing 
both plain and wired. 
‘ Top Cash Market 
for Your Beeswax 


MILLER’S HONEY CO. 
Colton, Calif. Phone 1722 


WANTED: Honey and Beeswax 


MTT 








We will work your bees- 
wax into foundation or 
buy it for cash. We will 
render your old combs or 
cappings. Write for ship- 
ping tags and prices. 


Schmidt Apiaries 
Rt. 4, Bay City, Mich. 








Write for 
Free Catalog 


Factory Prices 
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BEESWAX 
WANTED 


We need 50,000 pounds of 
beeswax. 

Ship what you have to us, 
and write us stating quan- 
tity. 

Ship direct. No duty. 
Prompt cash payment. 
Canadian price higher and 
Canadian money worth 
more. 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada 

















STOLLER 


Frame Spacers 
The finest thing ever offered 
beekeepers. See your dealer, 
or write. 
STOLLER HONEY FARMS 
Latty, Ohio 

















WAX WORKERS 


1330 Slaterville Road 
Ithaca, New York 


COMB FOUNDATION AND 
WAX RENDERING PLANT 


| Write for prices and shipping tags 
. 
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NEED FOUNDATION? 2 
Plain or wired for brood or extracting frames, thin super 
for section comb, cut comb or chunk. 
Our prices for manufacturing foundation will save you Uni 
money. The minimum is 25 pounds and prices are less am... 
on 100 pounds or more. Write us for details, tags, and erag 
shipping instructions. figur 
‘ the | 
ANY BEESWAX FOR SALE? are | 
We are constantly in the market for beeswax at highest Bull 
prices. Small lots may be shipped to our nearest plant; ¢ Tob 
but if you have 100 pounds or more, please write us for Pric 
tags and shipping instructions. | 2 
* ry R. 
Superior Honey Company cs. 
5201 District Blvd., 349 Third St., 4242 Elizabeth St., 60 
Los Angeles, Calif. Ogden, Utah Denver, Colorado , 2 
Idaho Falls, Idaho Madera, California Est 
P. O. Box 278 Route 4, Box 405 we 
“THE BEST IS ALWAYS SUPERIOR” : " 
y 
“Be 
“The Push-button Bee-smoker” , ‘Be 
...No sparks “Bi 
Tobe ...No heat a 
MVE ... No fire hazard Ce 
BOMB At your regular dealers sail 
in a 12-0z. container. _ 
A Little Goes N1] 
a Long, Long Way NI 
Loaded with hardwood Stewart Taylor ‘ Or 
smoke ——— and Camargo, Illinois 
BEE CALM WITH TAYLOR’S HIVE-BOMB 
n“- teal }) a 
. ° . I 
© 4 Wise - Woodmanize your Bee Supplies” | 
: . | 
A. G. Woodman Co.(Send for Catalog-350 Listings) Grand Rapids 4, Mich 
¥, shin cis sa sii icdaneais ——~ pdr icc Be as “ 
Our Cover Picture BRITISH BEE JOURNAL Q 
. , The Only WEEKLY BEE 
A beekeeping scene in Germany as Journal in the World 
photographed by W. Wittekindt of seeavae sta 
Bonn. Instead of the standard bellows Keep ae te Date in Beekeeping 
‘ by taking out a subscription now ‘ Oo 
smoker the Germans use a pipe, as through our agents: Cc 
shown in the picture, to blow smoke Gleanings in Bee Culture 
onto the bees. Medina, Ohio 
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United States Market 


The following figures represent an expression of current prices from beekeepers and 


honey packers over the country. 
eraged with the reports in the region. 
have been omitted from the chart. 


They are based on several reports from each state av- 
Where insufficient information is returned, prices 
Where three figures appear on the chart the first 


figure represents the low, the middle figure represents the average, and the third figure 
the high price in cents per pound. Where only two figures are used the low and high 


are shown. 


North & South South North 
Atlantic Central Central Midwest West 
Bulk Honey: 
Table Grade 14-15-20c 12-15-18c¢c 1214-13- - 1114-14-16c 
Bak'ng Grade 11-12-14 1014-12-14 11-12-14 9-11-12 
Price to Grocers: 
5 lb. jar -can 18-22-26 19-24-30 19-20-21 18-21-25 
2 Ib. jar-12’s 23-24-25 20-27-28 23-24-26 21-25-26 
1 lb. jar - 24’s 22-24-25 25-26-33 24-25-26 24-25-27 22-24-28 
Comb Honey: 
Cs. of 24 Sec. $7-9-10 $7.75-7.90 $8.40-8.65 $9.40 
Retail Price: 
60 lb. can 15-18-20 15-17-20 18-19-21 14-17-20 
5 lb. jar 20-25-35 22-25-35 20-23-25 20-26-30 20-25-30 
2 lb. jar 23-33-40 33-35-42 27-34-42 27-30-32 28-31-34 
1 Ib. jar 29-38-50 30-39-50 30-35-42 29-33-35 26-34-39 
Estimated Crop: Fair Fair Fair to Good Fair to Good Fair 
Honey Sales: 
Conditions based Good to Fair to Good Good Good Fair 
on normal % Excellent 


A few comments are as follows: 
“Very little if any honey left in hands of producer. 
attention next spring. 


“Bees will need early 


“Cut comb or chunk honey is about 
“Bees went into winter in good shape. 
“Bees wintering well in a moderate 
S. E. Arizona. 





“Bees wintering well.”’ 


“Nice rains for potential sage crop. 


”—-Northern 
5e ver pound less than 
”—__Kansas. 

winter.’ 


” S. California. 


”’—Central New York. 
New York. 


extracted.”’—Tenn. 


’—S. E. Minnesota. 





Canadian Market 


(Unless otherwise specified, 


HALIFAX: Mkt. firm. 
N:S., Te paper, 

aia $ 6.30 
N.B., past. paper 

24/1's ikea 6.75 
N.B. and ‘Ont. ‘past., metal, 

ee 12.50 
Ont., ov paper 

yy eee 13.50 

po—oay metal 

24/2’s 9.30 

a glass, 

Re eee 79 
SAINT. SOHN: Mkt. steady. 
Ont., past., glass, 

24/16-0z. ........ besa $ 7.80 

paper, 

ee 

oy a 

metal, 

12/4’s ..... 13.35 
MONTREAL: Mkt. steady. 
Que., White, metal, 

cy es $12.00-12.50 

2 aereee 11.50-12.00 

glass, 

. I Se 4.75- 5.00 

24/16-oz. ...... 6.75- 7.25 

Dark, metal, 

ere 7.25- 7.75 
OTTAWA: Mkt. steady. 
Ont., past., paper, 

ts Ye er $ 6.55- 6.60 

metal, 

_ 2. : ere 12.53-13.00 
February, 1955 








4B/O'S ...scvecsee, 13.99-13.45 
meres metal 
ig 3 es 9.60- 9.75 
nae metal, 
2 ee 9.75 
Man., White, metal 
le res 5 
Amber, metal 
BSS: vscersincee DOO 
TORONTO: Mkt. steady. 
Ont., past., paper, 
PO's ssacsecceccoh Rokk Lee 
SW cdcisnesaces 6.00- 6.25 
glass, 
24/16-02Z. ...... 6.75- 7.00 
Amber, paper, 
ly 4 eS 9.00- 9.50 
Man., past., metal, 
fF eae 11.50-12.00 
ye y eee 12.00-12.75 
WINNIPEG: Mkt. steady. 
Man., metal, 
DEEL Sanceceam asxscesevnas $10.85 
BTM. cievcanssadeccsecsenta 10.75 
past., paper, 
1 ae 11.95 
i>, [eee 11.50 
REGINA: * wrkt. high. 
Sask., metal, 
12/4’s ase $11.20 
past., paper, 
3 ae 12.80-13.10 
iy 5 Renee 12.60-12.85 
metal, 
0... er 13.80-13.85 


all quotations are for cases of No. 1 white.) 


6/8’s 11.55-11.60 
SASKATOON: Mkt. steady. 
Sask., metal, 


14/2’ eae $10.45-10.65 
BD tdiccsdscnes 10.00-10.25 
past paper, 

TET: tiiivanacsens 12.60-12.90 
metal, 

ST NE: Stikexennsxed 12.30-12.50 
Be Ee sascsanncis 11.75-11.80 


EDMONTON: ~o | steady. 
Man., past., meta 
2/4’ 


Wi cassssoesacd $10. 80-10.95 
9.80 


“12.00- 12.85 


4 
B:C., 

p: 7) pene 
CALGARY: Mkt. steady. 





Alta., metal, 

ce $10.75-11.25 

6/8's 11.00 

past., 

48/1’s . 12.25-12.95 

24/2’s 11.75-12.40 

metal, 

NS i asiticaians 12.40-12.50 
VANCOUVER: Mkt. steady. 
Alta., past., metal, 

FO cect cccctssaiseal $12.95 

UD, dasdnsddssnscosésess 12.60 

carton 

GD xcscddexssnssacaecnin 13.00 

WEEE fastcsistcaicascisass 12.60 
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Look for this Sign 
When you Want 


PAA Trade Mk. Reg. 
U. S. Pat. Off. 
KELLEY — “The Bee Man” 


offer you. 


Largest Catalog Published 








START 
THE NEW YEAR 
RIGHT 


Check your bee supplies 
and 
get your order in early 


to 


August Lotz Co. 


Manufacturers & Jobbers 
Bee Supplies 


BOYD - - --- WISCONSIN 





WE MANUFACTURE COM- 


QUALITY AT LOW COST PLETE BEE HIVES, BEE COMB 


FOUNDATION, EXTRACTORS, 
MELTING TANKS, HAND 
TRUCKS, HIVE LOADERS, and 
many other items not listed in 
the other catalogs. 

Due to our country LOCA- 
TION and not having agents 
to split our profit with we are 


able to quote very low factory prices on the very finest quali- 


ty equipment. We ship the same day the orders are received 
from our large factory stocks. 


Our 1955 catalog containing 64 pages, which is nearly twice as large 


as the others, will be ready for mailing soon. Write now for your free copy 
to see how much lower our prices are and the many new items we have to 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO., Clarkson, Ky. 


Apiculture 
Supplies 


Sensible Prices 
Since 1886 


Write for 1955 Catalog 
WILLIAMS BROS. MFG. CO. 
5205 S. E. 82nd Avenue 
Portland 66, Oregon 








B. | WAXMASTER 
Electric Capping Melter 
L. | HANDY Hive Lifters 
M. | COMBINATION Hive Covers 
with top entrance 
Write for further information. 


B.L.M. Manufacturing Co. 
Lisbon, N. Y. 
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Bryant & Sawyer 
2425 Hunter St., Los Angeles 21 | 


| HONEY “tower 
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SINCE THE YEAR — 1896 


We have been manufacturing supplies for beekeepers who have become 
satisfied customers. Many families have been purchasing their HON- 
EY SECTIONS, HIVE BODIES, and FRAMES, as well as other 
supplies from us for the past 58 years. 


All you have to do to become a satisfied customer is to make use of 
our 1955 catalog which will be available to you about February Ist. 
If you are not on our mailing list write for a catalog. 


Wholesale MARSHFIELD MFG. COMPANY Retail 
Marshfield Wisconsin 
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QUEEN RAISERS 


oo Transfer your larva with the MAS- 
TER QUEEN GRAFTING TOOL. 


; a Quick. Easy. Accurate. 


Price (with extra tongue) $3.60 
HUTCHISON MFG. CO., 2008 S. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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H. H. JEPSON CO. — 46 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


Supplying N. E. Beekeepers with A. |. Root products 
for 50 years. 


Boston Stock — Root Prices 
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— HONEY . WANTED — 
ALL GRADES, SEND SAMPLES 
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vib PARCEL F0S1- MOTOR TRUCK- Rat, wy 6X. 





PN OMS) OF QUANTITY: vb / a ind 

- oS alee sftitee 

HONEY SALES COMPANY - Wd 
1806-08 No. Washington Ave., \ ti, “eben ty 
Minneapolis 11, Minnesota ” 4 

. . SEARS UNO yy Va Bee Suppues ‘t 

If you are taking time to read, why aha ae 5 AM 

not read the best? Condensed to save iff E40 fi! % 

you time. Illustrated to give you ' =m or — ceria 
pleasure. Ship SEND MONEY ORDERS # . 


Modern Beekeeping 
The Picture Bee Magazine 


Clarkson, Kentucky 
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“The Australian Bee Journal” 
Published by the Victorian Api- 
arists’ Association at the beginning 
of each month. 
Subscription 10/-per annum plus 
{ 2/6 postage to oversea countries. 











BEES AND 

















Address 112 Whitehorse Rd. QUEENS 

Ringwood, Victoria, Australia Everything 

_ for the 

—$ —$___—_. Beekeeper. 

PROTECT YOUR FUTURE. BUY Telephone: 
Hartford 5-5546 


YOUR SAVINGS BONDS NOW. 
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1955 


Looks like a good bee year. 


Honey Supplies are cleaning up well, prices are 
strengthening. So we have only weather condi- | 
tions to cope with and as they have been so bad | 
over a good part of the country the past year, they 
almost have to be better. 


Let’s be ready with Stover bees to take advantage 
of this situation. 


Good bees, good queens, good service is our motto: 


ITALIANS OR CAUCASIANS 





PRICES 
Queens 2-lb.&qn. 3-lb.& qn. 4-lb.& qn. 5-lb. & qn. } 
1 -24 $1.25 $3.75 $4.75 $5.75 $6.75 
25 - 99 1.15 3.50 4.45 5.40 6.35 
100-499 1.05 3.25 4.15 5.05 5.95 i 


TESTED QUEENS $2.00 
Queens Postpaid — Airmailed and/or Clipped 
No Extra Cost 





For queenless package, deduct price of queen | 
Packages F.O.B. Shipping Points 


— 

Shipments by parcel post, express, or truck. Write a 
us relative to your truck needs, |arge or small, ont 
whole or part loads. j } | 
Cal 

i ¥ 


QUALITY COUNTS 


THE STOVER APIARIES of 
Mayhew, Miss. be 
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Spring feeding 


Package Bees Require Extensive Feeding 


M. H. STRICKER, Annandale, N. J. 





Feeding dry sugar. 


HOUGH FEEDING is most often 

thought of as an autumn operation, 
spring is an opportune time for feed- 
ing, since a dollar’s worth of sugar then 
is often the difference between a honey 
crop or a colony failure. 

The importance of spring feeding 
can not be overemphasized to beginner 
and experienced, hobbyist or commer- 
cialist. 

Feed Packages Liberally 


The beekeeper who is just starting 
with package bees or “nucs” is in need 
of extensive feeding to get his colony 
building up to normal. Perhaps more 
“bad starts” are made in this State by 
beekeepers who obtain bees, but fail 
to feed enough in early spring than by 
any other reason. 

The feeder can that comes with 
packages is often refilled and used 


February, 1955 


spasmodically by the beginner. This 
can is too small for this type of feeding. 
The beginner should obtain a ten- 
pound friction-top pail or a wide mouth 
half-gallon jar. These should be filled 
two-thirds with sugar and enough 
water should be added to fill the con- 
tainer. Several one-sixteenth or three- 
sixty-fourth holes should be punched 
in the lid, and this feeder should be 
inverted over the hole in the escape 
board. An empty body should. be 
placed around this and a metal cover 
added to discourage robbers. Many 
commercialists omit the body, invert- 
ing the escape board and placing the 
feeder can over the hole. 

For this State, it is a safe rule to 
feed those packages or “nucs” 
four weeks after arrival and in most 
seasons the food requirements of these 
bees should be checked until about 
May 15th, when colonies can begin to 
provide their own living. 

Suppose you spend five or more 
dollars in feeding each colony? To my 
mind, it is the most important money 
spent when starting new colonies. This 
feed can make an efficient producing 
colony that without this feed would 
probably “dud out” in the coming fall 
or winter. Not only is the honey crop 
of this year’s newly established colony 
increased, but, also its chances of win- 
tering, in direct proportion to the feed 
you lavish on it this spring improved. 


Feed Under Par Colonies 


AS FOR THE expert, if he has learn- 
ed how to judge the early spring 
condition of his colonies, and years of 
experience have given him a sixth sense 
of what the colony should contain in 
March to bring his colonies around to 
the summer flow at peak strength, he 
can feed those colonies that are not up 
to par. 
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Perhaps this system is often thought 
to be a swarm breeder, but I have 
always preferred to break colonies up 
that wish to swarm, rather than unite 
colonies too weak to take advantage 
of the honey flow. 

“Relocation”, or making artificial 
swarms which can be united at the 
start of the honey flow, are two simple 
ways of defeating swarming if your 
guessing is “off” when you use stimu- 
lative feeding of established colonies 
in the spring. 

Fuller candy does stimulate brood 
rearing, so if you do use it early in 
the spring, be sure to check the sup- 
ply within a few days and keep feeding 
until colonies are out of danger of 
“brooding themselves to death”. 

By far the best virtue of Fuller 
candy is its lack of attraction to robber 
bees. Bless its inventor, Mr. Fuller, for 
that! 

So far, we have mentioned only 
feeding on escape boards or with fric- 
tion-top feeders, however, there are 
others on the market that can be used, 
such as the division board, and Brother 
Adam feeders. Price is all that has 
kept them from being used extensively 
with commercialists who claim it is bad 
enough to feed, let alone buying a 
fancy feeder to do it with. 

The old type wash tub or “com- 
munity” feeder is almost as dead as 
the log gum. Most beekeepers can see 
that with this vat of sugar syrup in the 
middle of the yard, the strong colonies 
who don’t need the feed, get the lion’s 
share. Even those who don’t see this, 
take exceptions to their neighbor’s bees 
helping themselves to the loot. Also, 
this system is the best way in the world 
to incite robbing. 

Here it might be well to mention 
the quality of the feed. This should 
at all times be white granulated sugar. 
By all means, stay away from honey, 
corn syrups, or brown sugar, or floor 
sweepings of candy factories. 

Also, forget the old adage, “thin in 
spring, thick in fall”. Best results will 
be obtained when using the thickest 
syrup you can get to run through the 
holes of your feeder cans. Thicker 
than that is even better when using 
division-board feeders. 

Take warm water and dissolve just 
as much sugar in it as the water will 
hold in suspension, then apply. It’s 
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less messy, offers less dysentery, less 
chance of robbing, and is more 
effective. 

For this stimulant, most beekeepers 
in this area use friction-top feeder cans, 
making one or two feed checks each 
week during the first weeks of April. 
Some beekeepers with home yards take 
the sprinkling can and pour a liberal 
quantity on each escape board every 
night about dusk or after dark, to dis- 
courage robbing. 

Earlier in the season, perhaps the 
most important feed of all is the “wish 
I hadn’t taken so much honey off last 
year” check, late in February or early 
March when beekeepers begin to ex- 
amine their apiaries for winter loss. 
Here dry sugar is usually poured on 
escape boards and though dry sugar 
will not stimulate brood rearing, bees 
will liquify it and utilize it to keep 
alive. 


Feeding Candy 


Perhaps a better feed at this time 
is to take along escape boards filled 
with Fuller candy. This can be made 
up ahead of time for such an emergen- 
cy and after learning to make it, most 
beekeepers prefer it to using messy 
feeder pails. 

The formula is: Dissolve 12 pounds 
of white granulated sugar in two and 
one-half pints of water. Add one and 
one-half pounds of Karo and heat to 
230 degrees F. Then, add one-third 
teaspoon cream of tartar and continue 
boiling without stirring until 238 de- 
grees F. is reached. Remove from the 
fire and allow to cool until 140 degrees 
F. Then, stir until a milky appearance 
is reached. Pour into molds immedi- 
ately. Warning! Use a large size con- 
tainer, since there is a lot of expansion 
in the boiling process. 

Molds may be escape boards with 
the center hole covered with wax pa- 
per, or paper plates, or anything shal- 
low enough to fit under a metal cover. 
Escape boards are usually used, since 


they hold about two and_ one-half 
pounds, or enough for an efficient 
feeding. Fuller candy is sometimes 


used in division board feeders and 
queen rearers in this section use Fuller 
candy frames which are shallow chunk 
honey frames with one side covered 
with hardboard to make a mold for 
Fuller candy. 
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Beekeeping in Connecticut 


Buttonbush and Goldenrod are Important Honey Plants 


P. J. HEWITT, JR., Litchfield, Conn. 


agricul- 

tural state, although one half of 
the land surface is included in farms. 
Tobacco is one of the most important 
agricultural products. Dairying is prac- 
ticed on more than three-fifths of the 


ONNECTICUT is not an 


farms of the state. The nearness of 
Connecticut rural areas to metropolitan 
New York accounts for the large num- 
ber of poultry farms and market 
gardens. 
According to the 1950 edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, the five 
leading crops in Connecticut are hay, 
tobacco, potatoes, Indian corn, and 
apples. There are no _ concentrated 
areas of beekeeping in Connecticut, 
although there are approximately 3000 
beekeepers scattered over the state. 
The climate of Connecticut, although 
temperate, is subject to sudden changes, 
but the extremes in cold and_ heat 
are less than in any other of the New 
England states. The annual rainfall 
varies from 45 to 50 inches. 
Connecticut, known as the “Nutmeg 
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State” is composed of eight counties, 
but since they have little governmental 
importance, there are no county seats. 
All agricultural research is carried on 
either at the University of Connecticut 
at Storrs or at the Connecticut Experi- 
ment Station at New Haven, which was 
established in 1875, and was the first 
one in the United States. 

In as far as beekeeping is concerned, 
1 have divided the state of Connecticut 
into four regions, namely, primary, 
secondary, and two specialized areas 
known as the goldenrod and button 
bush (known also as titi bush). 

Areas in Litchfield and Hartford 
Counties yield very well and can be 
classified as primary. The greatest 
part of the state of Connecticut, as 
indicated on the map, is of secondary 
value to the beekeeper. This is un- 
doubtedly caused by the fact that 
nearly 70 per cent of the population of 
Connecticut lives in urban areas and 
that naturally causes a reduction in the 

(Continued on page 122) 











Feeding pollen supplements and substitutes 
One Pound of Pollen Will Rear 4,500 Bees 


HOWARD A. PIKE, Rhode Island Apiary Inspector, Conimicut, R. I. 


BY THE END of February, colonies 
of normal strength will start to 
raise a small patch of brood. As spring 
approaches, this patch will be extended 
to other combs and each comb patch 
will grow larger. The size of the brood 
patches depends upon the supply of 
honey and pollen in the hive. The 
amount of surplus honey that a colony 
is able to store during the summer 
months depends upon many factors, 
most important being the amount of 
brood raised from six to eight weeks 
before the start of the main honey flow. 

With a scarcity of pollen in the hive 
during February and March, and in the 
field during April and May, colonies 
dc not produce enough young bees to 
gather surplus honey when the main 
flow starts in June. However, we can 
do something about this scarcity by 
feeding a pollen substitute or supple- 
ment in the form of cakes placed over 
the cluster of bees. 

Feeding tests have shown that one 
pound of pollen is required to rear 
approximately 4,500 bees. Normal 
colonies probably consume 40 to 50 
pounds of pollen in a year. This repre- 
sents eight to ten gallons of pollen 
pellets. The brood-rearing value of a 
given quantity of pollen can be increas- 
ed six or eight times by supplementing 
it with three times its weight of expel- 
ler-processed soybean flour. Thus, one 
pound of pollen plus three pounds of 
flour will enable a colony to rear 
approximately 30,000 bees. 

Dr. C. L. Farrar of the U. S. Bee 
Culture Laboratory in Wisconsin, has 
recommended the following formula: 
Three parts soybean flour, expeller- 
processed, to one part natural pollen 
trapped from bees during the summer 
months when pollen is plentiful. Bee- 
keepers who do not have pollen traps 
or fail to procure natural pollen can 
use the formula recommended by Dr. 
M. C. Haydak of the University of 
Minnesota. This formula calls for the 
same flour, but substitutes powdered 
skim milk for the natural pollen. 
Either formula gives promise of greatly 
increasing brood production in early 
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Howard A. Pike 
spring where natural pollen is inade- 
quate. 

In some years the weather is too 
cold or too stormy for bees to fly out 
in early spring in quest of pollen; but 
if a cake of pollen substitute is placed 
over the cluster of bees early in the 
season, brood rearing will continue 
regardless of weather. When installing 
package bees on foundation, with no 
combs of pollen at hand, a few cakes 
of pollen substitute may mean the 
difference between success and failure 
in building up the colony. Feed the 
bees sugar syrup as usual, in addition 
to the pollen substitute, to get the 
foundation fully drawn out. Package 
bees installed on fully drawn combs 
should likewise be fed pollen cakes. 

Mixing and Feeding 
B EEKEEPERS who do not have pol- 
len traps should take advantage of 
the use of the skim milk formula and 
mix as follows: 

Four parts of expeller-processed soy- 
bean flour, one part powdered skim 
milk, stirred together thoroughly with 
a large spoon or paddle. Make the 
sugar syrup by dissolving two parts 
granulated sugar in one part boiling 
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Bees feeding on a pollen sub- 
stitute.—Photo by William P. 
Nye, Logan, Utah. 


water measured by volume. Stir this 
until all granules are fully dissolved. 
Use the syrup warm, but not hot, in 
sufficient quantity to make a_ thick 
paste of the soybean and powdered 
skim milk mixture. Cover with wax 
paper and let stand for 24 hours. Then 
make one-pound cakes from the paste 
by cutting seven one-half-inch squares 
about three-eighths-inch thick. Trans- 
fer the squares to pieces of wax paper 
with a pie knife, then cover them with 
other pieces of wax paper. 

When putting one of these cakes in 
the hive, over the cluster of bees, 
remove the wax paper on one side and 
place this side down on the top bars 
directly over the cluster. Invert the 
inner cover when you put it back on 
the hive. Wait a week or two before 
giving the bees another cake unless 
they have taken it down sooner. 
Generally they take it down rather 
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slowly at first. 

As the brood increases, more honey 
will be needed. If there is not a plenti- 
ful supply of honey in the hive, sugar 


syrup must be fed; otherwise, the 
feeding of pollen substitute will be for 
naught. 

Soybean flour alone can be used, 
but the bees will take it down only for 
a short period. By adding powdered 
skim milk it is attractive for a much 
longer time. The bees, however, will 
take down a mixture of pollen and 
soybean flour for a longer time than 
either of the above mixtures. 

The trapping out of natural pollen 
from Dr. Farrar’s formula is quite a 
story in itself. We suggest that you 
write to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, Washington, D. C. 
for Bulletin E-531 entitled “The Use 
of Pollen Traps and Pollen Substitutes”. 


Pennsylvania Bees Reach New Low 


Taking another nose dive, the num- 
ber of colonies of bees in Pennsylvania 
dropped to a new low, since the war 
years, of 166,000 colonies, W. William 
Clarke, Jr., extension apiculturist of 
the Pennsylvania State University, told 
the Pennsylvania State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation in a State Farm Show meet- 
ing at Harrisburg, January 11. 

Clarke said these bees produced a 
crop of 3,818,000 pounds of honey, or 
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an average of 23 pounds per colony. 

Weather and the decrease in buck- 
wheat acreage were the big detriments 
to honey production in 1954, he said. 

He made a plea that beekeepers 
build up the strength of their colonies 
before the honey flow to get a good 
crop of honey. 

Clarke reported the 4-H bee pro- 
gram about the same as a. year ago 
with 150 members. rs 
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Packge bee installation 


This Problem Confronts All Beginners 


ARTHUR WHITE, Jackson, Mich. 


HEN I STARTED beekeeping a 

few years ago, I listened to talks 
about package bees. Very few old- 
time beekeepers at the meetings would 
speak very enthusiastically about pack- 
ages. About the only comment they 
would make would be, “Oh! package 
bees are all right for a few early nucs. 
To get big crops of honey you need 
wintered-over colonies with the old 
queens. Those young queens from the 
South aren’t much good the first year” 

Well, you know how it is with a new 
beekeeper. He’s not going to tell them 
they are all wrong, and that you see no 
reason why package bees can’t be made 
to produce as much as wintered-over 
colonies. I had watched a number of 
my wintered-over colonies start the 
spring build-up and they looked no 
better than a good package. 

I kept all of my so-called ideas to 
myself, but wondered if the installation 
wasn't an important item, also the 
delivery date. May 10 to 20 was the 
time nearly everyone got their package 
bees in these parts. I decided I would 
have mine come about April 15 to 20. 

I had watched and talked package- 
bee installation with local beekeepers 
but I wasn’t too well satisfied with their 
methods. Some of them, I thought, 
used a more or less slipshod system. 
“Just get them hived this year, to pro- 
duce next year,” they would say. I 
also read the bee journals and studied 
and tried other methods. Still I wasn’t 
satisfied. Some shook the bees onto 
the frames and then set the package 
in front of the hive, letting the rest 
crawl out. Others set the package in 
the hive, then a few days later took out 
the empty package and added frames 
to the vacant space. 

Ig seemed to me that everyone gave 
package bees too much room in a ten- 
frame hive. Giving package bees this 
much room looked very much like a 
young married couple trying to occupy 
a nine-room house before they had a 
family. I thought, why give them so 
much room? Constrict their quarters 
till they are going well. I knew that 
a queen will not lay any more eggs than 
there are bees. to cover them, not in 
78 


Spraying bees with 
installation.—Photo by Clarence 
California. 


cool weather. As it would be at least 
three weeks before any brood would 
hatch out, | would run my hives with 
five frames for two or three weeks, or 
until they looked crowded. 

I set out my hives with only five 
frames, one of them with pollen and 
one with honey. When I got ready to 
install them, I opened the package and 
shook a few bees over the frames, 
placing the queen cage (or the loose 
queen dipped in warm syrup) between 
the frames. The package with the rest 
of the bees I p!aced tn the vacant space 
and left it there. 

After a few days I checked the 
queen, and again later to see if she was 
laying. I left the empty packages in the 
hives for two or three weeks, and at no 
time were they crowded. I found out 
later that the ones I left with just five 
frames the longest built up the fastest. 

Besides the frame of honey I fed 
about five to seven pounds of sugar 
syrup. Installing my bees this way, 95 
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per cent of them were ready for the 
honey flow, which started about June 
15 in this locality. At the start of the 
honey flow, I had from five to seven 
frames of brood in all the hives in 
which I installed packages. Some of 
my wintered-over Ones were not even 
that strong. 

Perhaps there are other beekeepers 
installing package bees this way, but 
| have not heard or read about it. I 


also found out that by keeping the 
queen confined in one hive body I had 
better brood rearing than by letting 
her lay in two hive bodies, which I 
think is the general practice. About 
six weeks after installation, I put on an 
empty extracting super with an exclud- 
er between. I find that by putting ex- 
cluders on early the bees get used to 
them, and that they require very little 
care for the rest of the season. 


Will Smaller Crops Bring Back One-story Wintering? 


HUBER H. ROOT, Associate Editor 


NDER THIS heading Roger A. 
Morse, page 45, January Gleanings, 

says it is the feeling of some eastern 
beekeepers that double brood chamber 
wintering may be a thing of the past, 
except where colonies are to be used 
for fruit pollination. He also suggests 
that smaller colonies going into the 
winter period may be an answer since 
the small colony requires less honey or 
sugar, and, with proper management, 
can be brought to full strength for 
honey flows in June. 

Mr. Morse refers to Dr. C. C. Mil- 
ler, who at the turn of the century, 
wintered small colonies and was able 
to produce large crops. 

A study of Dr. Miller’s book, “Fifty 
Years Among the Bees”, indicates that 
he produced good crops of comb hon- 
ey, not because of single’ story winter- 
ing but in spite of it. 

Here are some of Dr. Miller’s own 
words as they appear on page 102, of 
“Fifty Years Among the Bees”: 

“In my locality I do not think the colo- 
nies can ever become strong and populous 
too early in the season. Theoretically, at 
least, then, I see that every colony as 


soon as it comes out of the cellar has 
plenty of stores to last it for some time.” 


Again, on page 103 of the same book 
he comes back to the subject: 


“T think that with increasing years I 
heve an increasing aversion to weak colo- 
nies. At the time of the honey harvest 
40,000 bees in two colonies will not begin 
to store as much as the same bees would /f 
they were all in one colony. Of course, 
you have thought of that, but possibly 
you have not noticed so clearly that some- 
thing like the same rule holds good about 
building up in the spring. Take a colony 


that comes out of the cellar with only 
enough bees to cover two combs. It will 
remain at a standstill for a long time. 


Indeed, it may not stand still but may be- 
come weaker so it will not have as much 
brood June 1 as May 1, with a possibility 
of pegging out altogether before the har- 
vest opens.” 
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I knew Dr. C. C. Miller intimately 
for many years as well as George S. 
Demuth, the two leading comb honey 
producers and authorities of their time. 
It is my belief on the basis of this per- 
sonal contact, that had Dr. Miller 
known of the year-round food chamber 
plan, as used and advocated by Mr. 
G. S. Demuth, he would have been its 
first disciple. Above all, Dr. Miller 
detested weak colonies that took so 
much of his time in the spring. 

Dr. Miller wintered in single 8-frame 
hives. He would have had larger col- 
onies had he wintered in 10-frame 
hives. In like manner had he wintered 
in double brood chambers with the 
passageway between the combs, he 
would have had fewer cases of starva- 
tion and fewer weak colonies in the 
spring. Those weak colonies didn’t 
build up to full strength until the main 
honey flow was about over. Wintering 
in single-walled hives is often practical 
when the main honey flow is in August 
rather than in June or July, as is 
generally found in the buckwheat areas. 

The double brood chamber, known 
as the food chamber, enormously re- 
duces the amount of labor required to 
get the colonies of uniform strength in 
time for an early honey harvest. The 
larger amount of stores required for 
the larger colony wintered over, costs 
less than the excessive labor required 
for wintering single-story colonies. 

Dr. Miller spent hours and days in 
the spring interchanging combs of both 
honey and brood, robbing the strong 
to build up the weak. He, himself, de- 
plored this but because double-story 
wintering had not yet entered the 
picture, he wintered in single cologies 
and usually in the cellar. 
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Handling honey candy 


Methods of Chocolate Coating Honey Candy are Given 


WwW. H. CHILDS, 
The Manufacturing Confectioner, 


HE FORMULAS presented in my 

previous articles, may be augmented 
by information obtained from raw 
material suppliers or other sources. 
Cook books contain many household 
recipes which merit consideration. The 
nature of beekeeping somewhat deter- 
mines the choice of formula. Candies 
made for the retail trade, the so-called 
“Home-mades,” need not have the long 
shelf life required of candies produced 
for national distribution. 

Large confectionery companies may 
be highly specialized. You recognize 
Life Savers as hard candy, Bit-O-Honey 
or Milky Way as bars, Smith Brothers 
or F. & F. as cough drops, Chuckles as 
gums, and Hershey as chocolate. On 
the other hand, there are large confec- 
tioners producing general lines. 

Specialization has descended from 
large firms down to the small candy 
producer. Few candy shops make 
every item sold. Economics has deter- 
red the small producer from attempting 
to make every type of candy sold, and 
as fondant or nougat creme may be 
purchased advantageously at times, so 
may certain pieces or even centers be 
bought. 

The nature of your business may 
demand certain formulations and these 
in turn will govern your selection of 
equipment.. Like other endeavors, 
candy making is hard work. Try mix- 
ing hard candy by hand, batch after 
batch, and you will appreciate the 
batch mixer which easily handles over 
100 pounds at a time. 

Now consider the Mogul. This intri- 
cate machine, with attachments, un- 
‘loads and dumps trays of candies cast 
in starch, separates and cleans the 
candies and discharges them, mean- 
while sifting and perhaps, drying, a 
portion of the starch, refills the trays, 

- levels them, imprints them, fills the 
--impressions so made with new, moist 
candy, and then stacks the filled travs 
--Which are ready for the “dry room.” 
All of these operations at a rate of 15 
OF more trays, per minute makes the 
ogul a preduction masterpiece. 
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Chicago, Illinois 


Starch casting has its pros and cons. 
Although possibly ideal for mass pro- 
duction, space requirements for dry 
rooms are excessive. Some plants have 
found starch hazardous. Starch dust 
is a powerful explosive. ‘ 

The small candy producer could ill 
afford a Mogul but can utilize a small 
depositor if he wishes to cast centers. 
He can also make hand roll centers 
mechanically with the aid of an ingen- 
ious machine. Or, some candy men 
like to mold their centers. Rubber, 
metal, or composition molds are avail- 
able. Many of the higher priced con- 
fections are formed in this manner. 

A person seeing the hand-dipping of 
chocolates for the first time would 
think this a most messy operation. The 
mechanical chocolate coater or enrober 
and accessories receives centers clean- 
ed by the Mogul, coats the bottoms 
first, then coats the remainder of the 
candies, and lastly, even adds the final 
“string” finish. The chocolate-coated 
candies emerging from the enrober may 
be packed directly. 


ECENTLY a small chocolate en- 

rober has been marketed which 
should find acceptance with those who 
have only limited amounts of centers 
to coat and who prefer to mechanize 
their shops. 

Before purchasing any equipment, 
you might well visit some candy shops 
or factories. Suppliers can offer valu- 
able suggestions on the choice of spe- 
cific items. A small candy shop might 
have a candy furnace, pans, fire-mixer. 
beater, slabs, and a chocolate melting 
and tempering device, plus numerous 
placques, boards, and small accessories. 

As labor costs have increased, me- 
chanical devices have become firmly 
entrenched. Perhaps the present age 
might be classified as one of substitu- 
tion. High priced butter has widened 
the market for margarine. Fresh eggs 
almost vanished from the candy plants 
years ago as they were replaced by 
frozen egg whites or egg albumen. A 


‘vegetable whipping compound derived 
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Honey candy produced and 
packed by E. A. Meineke of 
Arlington Heights, Illinois. 


from soy has become a partial replace- 
ment or substitute for the higher priced 
albumen. We have seen honey replaced 
by corn and invert syrups. 

At this writing, the price of choco- 
late is causing many candy manu- 
facturers to switch to compound or 
imitation coatings which are entirely 
wholesome and quite tasty. 

Substitutions, per se, may be neces- 
sary because of adverse economics 
provided inferiority is avoided. Honey 
producers have not been quite as ag- 
gressive as the chemical producers in 
advancing their products. 

Stop at your local food store and 
read the label on a package of coconut. 
The label may state, “Desiccated coco- 
nut freshened with sugar, propylene 
glycol, sorbitol, water, and salt.” Can- 
dy companies making coconut candy 
use quantities of dried coconut. This 
is freshened by mixing in a dough 
mixer with water, corn syrup, and 
invert sugar. Were the plain, dried 
coconut added to cream centers with- 
out conditioning, the coconut would 
absorb moisture from the center and 
the result would be a dry, unpalatable 
candy. 

Why not condition coconut with a 
honey and water mixture, using one 
pound of honey and one pound of 
water to ten pounds of coconut? The 
use Of honey, a natural sugar and hu- 
mectant (moisture retainer), would add 
nutritive properties lacking in both 
sorbitol or propylene glycol. 

The development and promotion of 
a new piece of candy is often difficult 
but is far from impossible. In the ear- 
ly 40’s, a Chicago candy shop marketed 
“Turtles,” basically, pecans, caramel, 
and chocolate coated. But every new 
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development does not achieve success. 

The originality displayed by one 
inventor of a new type of honey candy 
seems to have bloomed like the rose 
in the desert destined to be unseen. 
Should you wish additional information 
concerning this patented candy describ- 
ed, you might write the patentee. 


Honey Candy Patented 


NITED STATES Patent Number 
1,854,430 issued to (Miss) Nellie 

Jean Stratton of Youngstown, Ohio, 
assigned to the Honey Candy Company 
of America, a corporation of Ohio, is 
entitled, “Treating Honey.” Thirteen 
claims are listed. 

The purpose of the invention is 
stated as the production of a product 
containing a large proportion of honey 
without sucrose or commercial glucose, 
honey being the main saccharin ingred- 
ient, and avoiding the objectionable 
qualities (stickiness, softness, or exces- 
sive granulation) commonly found in 
preparations containing high percent- 
ages of honey. The purpose is to treat 
honey to eliminate or hide its unde- 
sirable characteristics and yet retain its 
desirable properties. 

The purpose is accomplished through 
proper formulations of honey and lac- 
tose, milk sugar. Examples are given 
for candy fondant, caramels, nougat, 
and chews. The method of treating 
honey comprises subjecting a relative- 
ly large amount of honey with an 
aqueous solution of a relatively small 
amount of lactose to sufficient heat to 
render the composition stable and 
beating while cooling. This is_ illus- 
trated by examples of candy fondant. 

Add honey by weight, one-fourth to 
one-half more than the weight of the 
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lactose and cook to 236 degrees F. 
Cool to 100 degrees F. and beat. 


To 24 pounds of boiling water, add 
24 pounds of powdered lactose pre- 
viously mixed with six ounces of white 
vinegar. Stir to dissolve. Add 32 
pounds of white clover honey and cook 
to 236 degrees F. while stirring. Cool, 
add one ounce of glycerine, and beat. 


The other examples cited in the 
patent are no less intriguing. It was 
the writer’s privilege to have the op- 
portunity of sampling Miss Stratton’s 
honey confections. They were distinctly 
different from any other candies seen 
by the writer and were most excellent. 


The small child may ignore the very 
general classification of candy (hard 
candy, fondant creams, lozenges, 
fudge, caramels or toffees, marshmal- 
lows, nougat, jellies or gums, bon bons, 
and coated candies). He may believe 
there are only two kinds, plain and 
chocolate coated. Many adults must 
concur, chocolate-coated confections 
are very popular. 

Chocolate liquor (baking chocolate) 
is prepared by finely grinding cocoa 
nibs (roasted, cracked, de-husked co- 
coa beans). It may be Dutched, i.e., 
treated with alkalies. At any rate, it 
is a bitter product. Chocolate coatings 
contain sweeteners; some contain milk. 
Varying amounts of sweeteners, honey 
is one of those permitted, usually finely 
ground sugar, cause the coating to be 
semi-sweet or sweet. Flavors are often 
added. 

Standards of identity and definitions 
have been issued by the Food and Drug 
Administration for chocolate products. 
Chocolate liquor, e.g., must contain a 
minimum of 50 per cent of cocoa 
butter. Milk chocolate must contain a 
minimum of 10 per cent chocolate 
liquor, 3.66 per cent of milk fat, 12 
per cent of milk solids not fat, and a 
few other restrictions. 

At this writing, no standards of iden- 
tity have been issued for the substitute 
coatings. Fraud could be charged 
should this substitute coating be mark- 
eted as “chocolate.” 

Chocolate coatings are sold in 10- 
pound blocks and may be procured 
from a supplier. Baking or chocolate 
liquor may be obtained at a local store. 
Although the usage of bitter coatings 
is small, advantage may be taken of 
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this bitterness to counter-balance over- 
sweetness present in some centers. 


Chocolate Coating Honey Candy 


COATINGS may require some thin- 
ning or thickening. Cocoa butter and 
lecithin may be used. Lecithin is usual- 
ly present in coatings in sufficient 
amounts but should the viscosity of the 
chocolate prove too high for satisfac- 
tory dipping, additional material will 
lower the viscosity and give greater 
coverage. Bitter coatings are often too 
thin. These may be thickened by the 
addition of one teaspoonful of vanilla 
extract per pound of chocolate. 

For hand-dipping operations with 
the minimum of equipment, shave or 
shred the coating chocolate into fine 
pieces and place it in a water-bath, a 
double boiler serves admirably, over 
water at about 175 degrees F. The 
temperature of the chocolate should 
not rise above 120 degrees F. Stir dur- 
ing the melting process. When all 
melted, change the water, adding cool, 
continue stirring and gradually bring 
the temperature of the chocolate down 
to 90 degrees F. Adjust the water in 
the bath to a like temperature. 

The chocolate should be of uniform 
appearance, free of streaks. Remove 
chocolate to a small container (the 
container has been warmed to the 
proper temperature, 88 to 90 degrees 
F.) and set this in water at 88 to 90 
degrees F. This container is your work- 
ing bowl for dipping. The chocolate 
should be one or two inches in depth 
and between 85 and 87 degrees F. to 
give the best results. 

Centers for dipping should be firm 
and at room temperature, not over 70 
degrees F. A temperature of about 65 
degrees F., and relative humidity of 
about 50 per cent are ideal conditions. 
Wet, humid days or summer temper- 
atures are not suitable for chocolate- 
dipping operations. You may well envy 
the large candy plants with their air 
conditioning facilities!) Any center 
showing surface moisture is unfit for 
dipping. 

A fork may be used for dipping 
(refer to Fondant Dipping), however, 
many dippers prefer to use the thumb 
and first and second fingers of their 
right hands. The left hand takes the 
centers from a stack of trays on the left 
side of the dipper, and drops them into 
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the tempered coating. Then the thumb 
and two forefingers of the right hand 
douse the centers and lift them from 
the chocolate. After a brief draining 
period, the hand is turned so that the 
fingers are upward and the hand moves 
the coated pieces towards the right 
where _ receiving trays are located. 
Gradually, the hand is turned so that 
the fingers are down, and the piece is 
put down. 

Wax: paper is commonly used to 
cover the trays. The fingers may have 
a little excess chocolate on them which 
may be allowed to drain onto the tops, 
thereby adding the finishing touch 
known as the “string.” Some dippers 
make fancy strings and it is common 
for letters to be formed which may 
indicate the nature of the center, e.g., 
C for Cherry, M for Maple, O for 
Orange, etc. There seem to be. far too 
few H’s for Honey. 

When a half dozen or so pieces have 
been coated, the first one should be 
examined. Streaks or a mottled ap- 
pearance may be caused by too hot a 
chocolate. Roughness may be caused 


by using too cold a chocolate. Air of 
high moisture content causes dull, 
lusterless appearance. 

When the chocolate gets too cold, 
ii must be retempered by again heating 
and _ subsequent cooling operations. 
Unused chocolate may be kept over for 
future work but must also be retem- 
pered. 

The dipped candies may be packed 
in caddies on layers of waxed paper 
with rigid separators. Storage at 50 to 
65 degrees F. in a dry place should 
maintain desirable gloss until sale or 
repacking in assortments. 

Fancy packages of candy often con- 
tain metal foil candy cups. You may 
wish to try the following scheme and 
see how it works for small centers, 
running about 80 or 100 to the pound. 

Take a cup, let some of the melted, 
tempered coating chocolate run off the 
end of a finger into the bottom of the 
cup, insert the plain candy and lightly 
push it into the chocolate, then let 
more chocolate drain from the finger 
over the top of the candy. Finally, 
press the cup around the candy piece. 


The Thirsty Bee 


z. H. 


\ bmp PROVISION of drinking water 
in convenient places is an essential 
part of beekeeping, especially in dry 
areas where moisture is hard to find. 

Since bees will fly great distances in 
search of water some beekeepers are 
content to let them do so, with the 
result that part of the swarm at least 
is grossly overworked. Moreover, 
water containers placed where bees 
can get at them easily will ensure that 
less bee-minded members of the house- 
hold are not worried by bees entering 
the house in search of leaking pipes or 
dripping taps. Fowl houses and cattle 
stalls which normally have a constant 
supply of water will also be less liable 
to be invaded by thirsty bees. 

A near neighbor of mine, who is by 
way of being a fanatic on the subject 
of bee culture, devised the following 
simple method of providing water with- 
out danger of the bees drowning them- 
selves while drinking. A clean glass 
jam container is filled with water and 
upturned onto a saucer or similar shal- 
low receptacle. If two small pieces of 
wood are placed between the container 
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Natal, South Africa 





ie 


oil on: pe Cee. 
and saucer the water level will remain 
constant to the rim of the jar until the 
latter is empty. Two or three flat pieces 
of stone placed in the saucer will pro- 
vide platforms from which the bees 
may drink in comfort. 

It should be noted that tin contain- 
ers are unsuitable as they rust quickly 
and bees are particular about the water 
they drink. 
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What's in a system? 


Management Ideas of Many Successful Beekeepers Revealed 


HOWARD J. ROCK, Dale, Wisconsin 





Bee yard at Hannibal, N. Y. The hives are arranged in 
groups of eight. In the right background is a large 
field of buckwheat. 


e@AS WE MUST account for every 

idle word, so must we account 
for every idle silence.” Taking a cue 
from the oft-quoted Benjamin Frank- 
lin, I would like to reciprocate for all 
the bee information I have been so 
freely given and report a few of the 
things I have seen in bee culture, espe- 
cially in the really important bee terri- 
tories of this country. 

Most successful beemen talk of their 
“system” when describing their oper- 
ations. There is a great difference in 
systems, some the exact opposite of 
others which do not seem to be influ- 
enced by geography or climate, only 
personal preference. 

When first observing different com- 
mercial methods the beginner or novice 
is very confused. After keeping bees 
for 20 years in various states and 
counties under all kinds of conditions, 
I will say that I am still confused and 
if asked for the “best” system to suc- 
cessfully conduct a bee business I 
would have to answer that I don’t 
know. 


Let’s Begin with Good Queens 


Without good queens your nice 
honey house, new truck, reenforced 
foundation, and well-made hives won’t 
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amount to a fig. There are two schools 
of thought concerning how to get good 
queens. One group believes that honey 
producing and queen rearing are two 
different businesses so they buy their 
queens from the regular queen breeder. 
The average beekeeper of this group 
usually tries several queen breeders 
over a number of years and after many 
disappointments and losses will settle 
his business on the breeder who serves 
him best. 

Then, there is the group who believes 
that their best interests are served if 
they rear their own queens. Their 
methods for rearing their own queens 
range from selecting swarm cells of 
the best colonies, to well appointed, 
though small, queen yards complete 
with grafting house. 


Getting Queens from Swarm Cells 


I have often read that getting queens 
by selecting swarm cells is not “good 
beekeeping” but I know of one large 
producer in the Pacific Northwest who 
has been getting his queens this way 
for years and, to say the least, he gets 
large crops of honey consistently. 

As his honey flow begins in July he 
has plenty of time for his cells to hatch 
and the virgins to mate. He divides 
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each colony with a moving screen, 
cells in the upper brood nest, and when 
the young queen has brood in three 
combs the two brood chambers are 
united and supers given as needed. His 
best colony made over 600 pounds of 
honey in the 1953 season. His using 
an excluder with double brood cham- 
ber assures an abundance of cells. 

Another honey producer in the Mid- 
west gets excellent queens by the hun- 
dreds from the same colonies that 
produce honey. He maintains about 
30 colonies each in a special 14-frame 
brood nest which is divided into two 
compartments of 10 and four frames 
respectively, by a zinc queen excluder. 
Cells are started and finished in the 
same queenright colony which in no 
way interferes with the honey crop. 
It is by far the most ingenious method 
for obtaining one’s own queens that I 
have ever seen. 


Producing Queens with “Nucs” 


fe SAME producer uses three 
frames of brood to establish a nuc, 
using a ten-frame brood chamber with 
a cheaply made bottom and cover. 
Once the queen is mated he can either 
have increase or set the ten-frame 
brood chamber on the hive to be re- 
queened using any well known method 
of uniting. In this way he saves con- 
siderable money which would otherwise 
be invested in regular .“‘nuc” hives. 
Other producers would divide the 10- 
frame hive into two or three compart- 
ments but I like his idea best of all. 

Speaking of the swarming problem 
and its control, there are as many 
different methods and opinions as 
there are relating to wintering. 

By far the majority of beekeepers 
use the double brood chamber system 
with excluder but from my own obser- 
vations I know that some of the best 
producers don’t think much of it. One 
of the best producers in Minnesota 
told me that he was absolutely through 
with it, also with the Demaree method. 
He found that the bees crowded too 
much of the early honey crop into the 
second brood chamber, thus stimulat- 
ing the building of swarm cells. He 
solved his problem by throwing away 
his excluders. 

Another producer in New York had 
the same objections but did not wish to 
keep his bees without an _ excluder. 
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Now he lets the bees build up strong 
in three brood chambers, then as the 
honey flow begins confines the queen 
to one story and piles on the supers. 
His crops are always above average. 
Both of these producers are always 
seeking the same thing; a strain of bees 
that maintains a compact brood nest 
and does not scatter its honey. 

The producers who still use the 
standard two brood chamber with 
excluder are producing big crops too 
but their labor costs are much higher, 
as with cutting out cells and chasing 
swarms that issued from hives in which 
a cell has been overlooked. I can’t 
understand the rationale of this meth- 
od. There is no attempt to relieve the 
causes of swarming, in fact it is a 
“force” method. 

Every beekeeper I ever worked for 
was in agreement on one thing, that is, 
a good young queen in each hive as the 
main honey flow begins. A large num- 
ber of supersedures during swarming 
season is almost as discouraging as an 
outbreak of disease. 


Top-entrance Hives 


OST OF US are accustomed to see- 

ing the bee’s entrance on the 
bottom board, especially in the main 
season, but I know one successful pro- 
ducer in the West who uses a top 
entrance exclusively. His bottom board 
is only as long as the hive body and 
never has an entrance. His upper en- 
trance is part of a rather deep cover 
so that large numbers of bees can 
cluster outside the brood nest, a very 
important factor during hot weather. 
His swarming problem is nil. As his 
territory is only fair his hives are never 
more than four stories high. It is fas- 
cinating to watch him easily inspect 
the colonies, as he never has to pile 
or unpile heavy supers. When he takes 
off honey he uses an escape board 
turned upside down, of course, as the 
supers are under the brood. When he 
wants access to the supers he lifts the 
brood nest with entrance intact onto a 
portable metal stand about waist high 
placed immediately in front of the hive. 
He assures me that instead of making 
beekeeping complicated it really makes 
for easy pleasant work. He manages 
500 colonies alone and maintains an 
80-pound average of choice, white 
mountain honey. Perhaps producers 








in other territories where supers are 
piled six or seven high would not like 
this system at all as most commercial 
men like to use acid to take off the 
honey. However, for many small back- 
lot or sideline beekeepers this method 
might catch on. 

Not all beekeepers allow their hives 
tq become six or seven stories high. 
The “apicultores” in Argentina are too 
afraid of a violent wind storm knock- 
ing the hives over. Supers are taken 
off as soon as possible. Then, too, 
most hives are maintained on metal or 
wooden stands about two feet high to 
keep the bee-eating toads away from 
the entrance. These toads eat large 
quantities of bees. 

Every territory has its drawbacks, 
whether toads, bee-killing birds and 
insects, wind storms, or most of all, 
man with his weed-killer chemicals 
and insect sprays such as parathion. 
Some of the best beekeeping territories 
in the country are giving only fair 
crops because large colonies are deplet- 
ed not once but two and three times a 
season by indiscriminate use of para- 
thion. 

Speaking of man as being a nuisance, 
I remember back in the 30’s when it 
was almost considered reckless to leave 
bees with a food chamber for winter. 
I* is good policy to leave a food cham- 
ber for the bees but sometimes it is 
very convenient for thieves. Some of 
them are as cunning as “old bruin”. 
I have noticed that some producers 
make it a policy to conceal their bee 
sites from passing traffic. One large 
Midwest producer told me _ that not 
one of his 5,000 colonies was visible 
from the road. Out in the western 
states the apiaries are very apparent 
and loss from theft is comparatively 
high. 

The Wintering Problem 

HEN WE APPROACH the winter- 

ing problem we enter a most diverse 
field of thought. Practically no bee- 
keepers in the western states think 
packing is useful. In the Midwest and 
East opinions are divided. Some pro- 
ducers use packing cases of enormous 
size filled with sawdust. Others use a 
wrapping of treated paper while others 
use no packing at all. As the years go 
by they all remain in business and all 
of them enjoy a successful business. 

While running bees for comb honey 
86 





Pedro Dellerm of Carlos Solos of Argen- 

tina, beside one of his father’s bee stands. 

All bees in Argentina are protected in this 
way against bee-eating toads. 


in Wisconsin I used to winter bees in 
one-story unpacked hives. The colo- 
nies would cover about six or seven 
frames and probably would average 35 
pounds of honey. They wintered very 
well and produced four or five supers 
of section honey every year. They 
maintained a very compact brood nest, 
being imported Italian stock, quite 
dark. 

I once saw a one-story colony that 
wintered in a hive without a bottom 
board in northern Montana; a_ hive 
without a cover in Georgia, the bees 
making their own cover of wax be- 
tween the tops of the frames; several 
swarms in peach baskets, old apple 
boxes, and one in a brier thicket. 

I am always told that these are the 
exceptions that prove the rule. Even 
the word “prove” has deteriorated, in 
popular meaning, as years go by. There 
are many readers who will remember 
from their school-day Latin the follow- 
ing adage, “Exceptio regnum probat” 
or “the exception puts the rule on 
trial.” Beekeeping is not the only field 
in which an obsolete idea still persists 
in spite of accumulated evidence to 
the contrary. 

When I hear or read about tedious, 
unnecessarily complicated wintering 
systems I like to think that the bees 
survive in spite of it all. 
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GEORGE P. GEORGHIOU, Nicosia, Cyprus 
Part II 


(Continued from January) 


60 A.D.—Columella (Roman prac- 
tical writer on agriculture). He also 
wrote on bees. When we move from 
Virgil to the later authors, we notice 
an important change. We no longer 
find the affection for bees so charac- 
teristic of Virgil. Instead we meet the 
commercial side of the business. The 
writers set out to tell the beekeeper 
what will be required in his apiary, 
and what he should do each season. 

62-113 A.D.—Pliny (Roman author). 
His books contain a great deal of infor- 
mation on beekeeping, but no critical 
analysis and no systematic arrange- 
ment. He repeats what the previous 
authors have written, and _ includes 
most of the old superstitions, as for 
example, the genesis of new stocks 
from dead oxen, the gathering of lar- 
vae by the bees from the flowers, etc. 

800-900 A.D.—Bees were probably 
brought to America by the Irish and 
Norwegians who established posts in 
America between 800 and 900 A. D. 
They pushed southward as far as 
Narragansett Bay, where they not only 
established a colony, but a mission as 
well. Since honey was practically the 
only sweet of the ancients and beeswax 
an imported item, in the Catholic 
church, it is probable that they brought 
with them the honeybee. 

950 A.D.—By order of the Emperor 
Constantine V11 of Byzantium, the 
series of books named “Geoponica” 
was written, which is an encyclopedia 
of the available information to that 
time. It contains considerable infor- 
mation on beekeeping. 

1448-1482 A.D.—During the reign 
of the Inca Tupac Yupanqui, he con- 
quered some sylvan savages who were 
so poor that the only tribute they could 
offer to pay was one of macaws, mon- 
keys, honey, and beeswax (probably 
not honeybees). This is the first refer- 
ence available on bees in the New 
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World. Honeybees are not natives of 
the American continent. Since Colum- 
bus landed in America in 1492, it is 
supposed that bees were brought here 
earlier. (See 800-900 A.D.) 

1568 A.D.—Nickel Jacobs (Ger- 
many) in his book published 1568, 
recommends a treatment for American 
foulbrood (die foule brut) similar to 
the one used until recently: “First cut 
out all the honey and combs, keep the 
bees locked in for three days and starve 
them. Afterwards take a new hive and 
put it in the same place where the sick 
One was standing. Take the sick bees 
and put them in the new one. Give 
them new honey and they will im- 
prove”. Even to-day we know no better 
way to deal with this disease, without 
destroying the colony by fire. 

1590 A.D.—J. and Z Janssen 
(Holland) invented the miscroscope, 
enabling man to examine structures so 
far invisible to the unaided eye. 

1590 A.D.—Bar - hives and movable 
combs are referred to in a book on bees 
published in Italian by Giovanni 
Rucellai. 

1609 A.D.—According to Lang- 
stroth, it was an English beekeeper, 
Butler, who wrote the “Feminine Mon- 
archie” who was the first among bee 
writers to affirm in 1609 that the 
“Kingbee” was really a queen, because 
he had seen her deposit eggs. 

1652 A.D.—Mewe (Great Britain,) 
constructed hives of wood, with mov- 
able top bars. 

1655 A.D.—Maraldi (Italy) invented 
a single-comb observation hive having 
glass sides. 

1670 A.D.—Swammerdam (Holland) 
was the first to ascertain the sex of the 
queenbee by dissection. However, he 
did not understand the act of fertiliza- 
tion of the queen. He supposed that 
queens were fertilized by a seminal 
exhalation of “odoriferous effluvia” to 
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produce which required a large num- 
ber of drones. 

1679 A.D.—Moses Rusden (Eng- 
land), who was Bee Master to King 
Charles II in his “Further Discovery 
of Bees” still believes that the worker 
bees gather from flowers “the actual 
corporal substance of the young bees”. 

1683 A.D.—John Houghton (Eng- 
land) invented a movable-frame hive 
but his bee spaces were too wide. The 
frames soon would become immovable. 

1683-1757 A.D.—Reaumur (France) 
was the first to report experiments of 
confining a queen and drone together 
in a glass dish, for mating. This was 
natural because at that time there was 
an opinion that the queen mates in the 
hive. 

1684 A.D.—Martin John discovered 
that with the point of a needle he 
could pick scales of real beeswax from 
the abdomen of a bee working at comb- 
building. He was the first to notice 
that wax is a product of the body of 
the bee. (See 1792.) 

1739 A.D.—Sweet clover was first 
noticed in America, in the State of 
Virginia, where it was introduced from 
Europe. It soon became the most im- 
portant honey plant and came to be 
considered as “The Bee Plant”. 

1740 A.D.—First mention about the 
parasite Braula coeca on bees. (Name 
given by Nitzsch in 1818.) Braula 
coeca belongs to the Pupipara which is 
a group of parasitic Diptera (flies), 
some of which have lost their wings. 
The larvae burrow into the combs just 
under the cappings while the adults 
can be seen on the back of the queen 
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bees and sometimes the workers, feed- 
ing on nectar that exudes from their 
mouth. 

1758 A.D.—Carolus Linnaeus pub- 
lished the 10th Edition of Systema 
Naturae. In this he used for the first 
time the binominal system of nomen- 
clature. The honeybee was named 
Apis mellifera. 

1771 A. D.—Janscha (Austria), the 
royal beekeeper of Maria Theresa, 
solved the mystery of the mating of 
the queen, by his discovery that the 
mating occurs away from the hives. 

1787 A.D.—Huber (Switzerland) 
noted the flight of virgin queens and 
their return to the hive with evidences 
of mating. 

1788 A.D.—Huber first reported 
that he observed two queens that mated 
twice. 

1788 A.D.—Enrnst Spilzner (Germa- 
ny) observed that when a worker hon- 
eybee returned to the hive with a load 
of nectar, it performed certain move- 
ments, which are now known as the 
dances of the bees. 

1789 A.D.—Huber demonstrated 
that queens mate outside of the hive 
in the air. (See 1771.) 

1789 A.D.—Huber invented the Hu- 
ber hive. 

1790 A.D.—Della Rocca (Italian) in 
his book on bees, mentions bar hives 
as in vogue in the Islands of the Greek 
Archipelago, where he lived for many 
years. 

1791 A.D.—Huber tried unsuccess- 
fully to “fecundate” a virgin queen 
artificially by introducing within the 
vagina, at the end of a hair pencil, a 
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st John Hunter presented an article (Germany) was the first to conceive 
1- entitled “Observations on Bees”, in — the idea of using an artificial base for 
d which he gives a very satisfactory comb foundation. He dipped tracing 
account of how the eggs of the queen’ linen in molten wax and afterwards 
e are fertilized from the content of the passed it between engraved rollers. The 
, spermatheca. bees would start their cells on this base, 
f 1793 A.D.—Huber showed that the then reaching the fibers of the linen, 
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United States, by Barton, an American 
Botanist. The poisonous honey is be- 
lieved to be gathered from the moun- 
tain laurel (Kalmia latifolia) in the 
mountains of New Jersey, Virginia, 
and North Carolina. Poisonous honey 
does not cause death but acute sickness. 
There are also several other plants in 
the United States which produce poi- 
sonous honey. Poisonous honey is also 
produced in Europe and South Africa. 
1805 A.D.—The wax moth was 
noticed in America for the first time. 
1807 A.D.—Prokopovitch (Ukrania) 
invented a movable-frame hive, in his 
own apiaries he used over 3000 of 
these hives. His frames bear consider- 
able resemblance to our beeway sec- 
tions and his hives were dovetailed. 
1810 A.D.—Lorenzo Lorraine Lang- 
stroth, father of American beekeeping 
was born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
in 1810. 
1834 A.D.—The alsike clover was 
introduced into England from North- 
ern Europe. (See 1839.) 
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bees into Switzerland. This is appar- 
ently the first recorded exportation of 
Italian bees from their homeland. 

1845 A.D.—First issue of the 
“Bienen Zeitung” (Germany). 

1845 A.D.—Introduction of Italian 
bees into Brazil (South America). 

1845 A.D.—Rev. John D2zierzon 
(Poland) expressed in the “Eichstadter 
Bienenzeitung” what is now known as 
the Dzierzon Theory, which threw a 
great deal of light on the subject of 
parthenogenesis, and laid the founda- 
tion for most of our scientific and prac- 
tical knowledge of bees. 

The Dzierzon Theory in broad out- 
lines states that (1), the queen is the 
only perfect female in the hive (2), she 
lays male and female eggs from which 
are produced drones, and workers or 
queens respectively (3), that the queen 
possesses the ability to lay male or 
female eggs, after she has been fertil- 
ized by a drone in the air. (1849.) 


(Continued in March) 
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Beekeeping research in the state 
of Sao Paulo, Brazil 


Coffee Blossoms Benefited by Honeybees 


HARRY H. LAIDLAW, JR., University of California, Davis; 
and Escola Superior de Agricultura, LUIZ de QUEIROZ 


% 





Department of Entomology Bee Laboratory, 
Piracicaba, Brazil 


ARLY LAST year I received an 

invitation to spend a_ sabbatical 
leave of six months at the Agricultural 
College of the University of Sao Paulo 
which is located at Piracicaba in the 
state of Sao Paulo, Brazil. My wife, 
daughter, and I arrived in Brazil Au- 
gust 30, 1954, after a long but extreme- 
ly interesting flight from California, 
which took us over the Andes from 
Lima, Peru, to Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

The Andes are rugged and beautiful 
and we flew between many snow-clad 
peaks which rise to heights of over 
20,000 feet. The crew of our plane, 
the Braniff DC-6 “El Conquistador”, 
took special interest in making the trip 
enjoyable. The captain spent consider- 
able time with the passengers discuss- 
ing the points of interest over which 
we flew, and the pilots circled two 
smoking volcanoes so closely we could 
see the bottoms of the craters. 

After leaving the Andes we flew 
over jungle for several hours and 
arrived in Sao Paulo, Brazil, just as 
the sun was setting. We were met there 
by Dr. Warwick E. Kerr who drove us 
to Piracicaba that night. 
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Sao Paulo is a city of about two and 
one-half million population. It is a 
rapidly growing, very modern city and 
is the industrial center of Brazil. It is 
here that the University of Sao Paulo 
is located except for the Agricultural 
College which is at Piracicaba. Piraci- 
caba is inland from Sao Paulo about 
100 miles and lies beyond the former 
coffee-growing center of Campinas. 

Piracicaba, a city about 50,000 pop- 
ulation, is probably typical of the 
larger cities of the interior of Sao Paulo 
state. A program of modernization is 
just beginning here which in all likeli- 
hood will become greatly accelerated 
in the next few years. 

The agricultural college, known of- 
ficially as the Escola Superior de Agri- 
cultura “Luiz de Queiroz” Universi- 
dade de Sao Paulo, is well housed on 
about 3,000 acres of fertile farm land, 
and is staffed with a competent faculty. 
It is, in fact, one of the outstanding 
institutions of higher learning in South 
America and it owes this distinction, 
in large measure, to its excellent 
faculty. 

As in many universities in the 
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United States, apiculture is part of the 
Department of Entomology. Dr. Jacob 
Bergamin is head of this department, 
and beekeeping instruction is super- 
vised by Dr. Erico Amaral. A close 
cooperation exists between the Depart- 
ment of Entomology and Department 
of Genetics. The Department of Gene- 
tics, which is headed by Dr. F. G. 
Brieger, enjoys an enviable reputation 
for research in both the pure and 
applied phases of genetics. Dr. War- 
wick E. Kerr of this department 
actively supervises the breeding and 
genetic work done with the honeybee, 
and, jointly with Dr. Amaral, research 
on other beekeeping problems. 

Dr. Kerr is internationally known 
for his researches on the stingless bees 
of the subfamily Meliponinae which 
are cousins of the honeybee. He is 
especially recognized as an authority 
on the caste determination, cytology, 
and biology of these bees. 


HE PRACTICAL beekeeping prob- 

lems in Sao Paulo state are similar 
to those elsewhere. Bee behavior is 
| the same here as in the United States 
but the different seasons with their 
nectar and pollen flows make modifi- 
cations of management necessary. 
Thus, one of the first projects under- 
taken by Dr. Kerr and Dr. Amaral, 
was a study of the honey plants, the 
nectar flow periods, and.the adaptation 
or development of management meth- 
ods best suited to the particular 
conditions. 

Dr. Amaral has recently completed 
a project on the pollination of the 














Part of the queen yard at 
the Department of Entomol- 
ogy, Piracicaba, Brazil. 
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Leguminosae and the importance of 
these plants to Brazilian beekeeping. 
He had worked earlier on the pollina- 
tion of coffee and found that while 
the addition of honeybees to the cof- 
fee groves did not increase the yield 
of coffee berries, the exclusion of both 
honeybees and wild bees resulted in 
a reduction in the yield. Wild bees are 
still sufficiently abundant and single 
fields still smal! enough that pollination 
by honeybees is not a factor in the 
yield. Dr. Amaral now has a _ study 
in progress on the behavior of laying 
workers. 

Dr. Kerr is currently working on the 
cytology of the social and the solitary 
bees of this region, and on communi- 
cation among the social wild bees. Dr. 
Kerr and his students have projects in 
progress on several phases of the be- 
havior of stingless bees. Among these 
are: (1) division of labor—Kerr and 
Gabriel Ribeiro dos Santos; and, (2) 
mating of queen—Kerr and Wolfgang 
Krause. 

An interesting research project is 
being conducted by one of Dr. Kerr’s 
students, Shigeo Hirama, on the mini- 
mum number of honeybees necessary 
to form a functional colony. 

Equipment is as important to Brazil- 
ian beekeepers as to those of the United 
States, and one of Dr. Kerr’s students 
with an aptitude for mechanics, Ani- 
valdo Pedro Cobra, is working on bee- 
keeping equipment and machinery. 

I have noticed that although the 
foulbroods do not exist in this area, 
sacbrood and nosema are prevalent. 
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Dr. Erico Amaral, Dr. War- 

wick E. Kerr, Anivaldo 

Pedro Cobra, Piracicaba, 
Brazil. 


The native black bees seem to be par- 
ticularly susceptible to both of these 
diseases; and some research is under- 
way on nosema. 

All in all, the researches being con- 
ducted here are excellent. But a visitor 
will also find many other things of 
interest, such as the number of kinds 
ot trees which either flower or bear 





fruit, or both; the many flavors of 
honey; and the characteristically differ- 
ent odor of the bee hive. And not least, 
he will be impressed with the general 
friendliness of the Brazilian people who 
show unfailing patience and courtesy 
to a foreigner who has considerable 


difficulty with their language. 


We Need a National Organization 


GEORGE KRAUSE, 


AM SURE there is hardly anyone 

who does not honestly believe in the 
value of a strong national organization. 
I believe the reason the membership 
has not attained to the numbers it 
deserves is due more to procrastination, 
a quality too often common among 
us, rather than to a lack of belief in 
its real necessity. 

I have been a beekeeper and honey 
producer for over 40 years. In that 
time I have had the privilege of attend- 
ing, On Occasions, a national conven- 
tion and have observed how the leaders 
of the industry have over those years 
given of their time and talents in the 
urge to foster and preserve a represent- 
ative organization on a national basis. 
Today, the American Beekeeping Fed- 
eration is caring for beekeepers’ needs. 

Here are a few of its activities: 

The Federation has had representa- 
tion at various times during recent 
years at Senate and House Agriculture 
Committee Hearings, keeping before the 
Congress our needs and rights. The 
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Riverton, Wyoming 


Federation has had representatives t~ 
meet with the Board of Directors of 
the Farm Bureau in their mutual 
interests. The Federation’s Marketing 
Committee has been very active and 
accomplished much in honey promo- 
tion with limited funds. The Federa- 
tion has had a large part in emphasiz- 
ing the importance of the honeybee 
pollination and is making strides in 
obtaining much needed research. 

To me, the big thing is the knowl- 
edge we as beekeepers have that there 
is a going organization ever alert to 
the problems of the day and ready to 
tackle them on a basis of strength. 

You, as a beekeeper, need the Fed- 
eration. The Federation needs you. 
Won’t you give this serious consider- 
ation? You are earnestly extended an 
invitation to join. The cost is really 
small, four cents per colony annually, 
and is a legitimate operation cost. Join 
the Federation now and you will have 
the satisfaction of feeling—‘“I am doing 
my part”. 
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How many can you identify? 











2. Right .... 








1 





Te ee Ee RE EEC TNT eer ee (See page 110 for the correct answers.) 
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Dummy boards for easier manipulation 


Can be Used in Comb Honey Management 


MARVIN W. KOSANKE, Ripon, Wisconsin 


ANY TIMES I have experienced 

great difficulty in manipulating 
the frames of the brood and food 
chamber during the spring months. 
When ten frames are used in a hive 
body the bees propolize them together 
so thoroughly that in cool weather it 
requires a great deal of effort to re- 
move them from the hive body. 

To overcome this difficulty it has 
become a practice among some _ bee- 
keepers to maintain only nine frames 
in the brood chambers. The frames 
are spread apart in the spring and 
pushed together again in the fall. 

I do not approve of this method for 
several reasons. First of all, it disrupts 
the bee space principle in the hive 
which is of utmost importance in all 
proper beekeeping practices. 

Secondly, by spreading the frames 
it allows the bees to deposit even more 
propolis between the frames thus cre- 
ating a worse situation. In addition, 
this practice allows the bees to con- 
struct deeper cells in the food chamber 
at a time when the bees should be using 
it for brood rearing. By forcing the 
queen to lay most of the eggs in the 
lower chamber a crowded brood nest 
will result and thus create a condition 
for swarming. 

The final reason is that irregular 
and cross combs will be built upon 
many occasions. This will make ma- 
nipulation of the frames awkward and 
slow. Then there is the extra work 
required to shove the frames together 
in the fall. All of these conditions do 
not make for efficient beekeeping. 

This past season I came upon a so- 
lution which is what I believe to be a 
satisfactory answer to this problem. 
During the honey flow I have used 
dummy boards in my method of 
producing comb honey with good re- 
sults so why wouldn’t it be practical 
to use the dummy boards during the 
entire year? In place of the frame that 
is removed I insert two dummy boards 
in the hive body. These boards are 
three-eighths of an inch in thickness, 
the other dimensions being the same 
as the Hoffman frame. 
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Two dummy boards in position at sides 
of the hive. 


When inspecting a colony I remove 
one of the dummy boards, placing it 
on the ground beside the hive. The 
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frames are then easily separated from 
each other and inspection is carried 
on with no difficulty. When a frame 
has been inspected it is placed back in 
the hive next to the wall of the hive 
body. There is ample room to remove 
the next frame and there is no need to 
place it on the ground where it may 
get in the way of the beekeeper and 
knocked over resulting in a damaged 
comb. 

I have found many times that the 
queen will lay in all of the nine frames 
while in a hive body with ten frames 
she will lay in only seven or eight. 

In addition, the extra air space on 


dencies will also be reduced consider- 
ably. 

Although the boards constitute an 
increase in the cost of equipment I be- 
lieve that they pay for themselves in 
a short time due to labor and time 
saved in manipulation of the frames 
and helping to prevent swarming dur- 
ing the honey flow. 

|Dummy or division boards were used 
some years ago. One was placed in each 
ten-frame hive to help take up the slack 
that usually occurs when frames are new. 
After frames are used for a time the end 
bars become propolized along the edges 
and increase their width. They also 
increase slightly in width due to ab- 
sorption of moisture. Using nine instead 
of ten frames in a brood chamber without 


using division boards at the sides of hive 
usually results in brace combs between 
top bars which are a nuisance. We have 
used Mr. Kosanke’s idea and it works quite 
well. However, it involves some extra 
cost.—Ed. | 


the outside of the comb improves hive 
ventilation and the combs will consist 
of proper dimensions and not become 
distorted in any way. Swarming ten- 
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O WONDER Mr. Lynn Dewey of Merritt Island, Florida, looks so proud when 
he drops the check of over $1,000.00 to the American Honey Institute into the 
mail box. It arrived via air and the Director, Harriett Grace, beams with joy. 

She knows well how much more promotion for honey the Institute can 
secure with each additional thousand dollars. 

Mr. Dewey, who was Vice President and Chairman of arrangements fo: 
the 1954 Southern Beekeepers’ Conference held at Orlando, Florida, December 
| to 3, kept an accurate record of contributions of honey, queens, and equipment 
as well as a record of the purchases. 

This honey exhibit at Orlando was one of the biggest and finest ever staged 
and best of all the proceeds were turned over to the American Honey Institute to 
help further promote the sale of honey. ; 

Mr. A. D. Hiett is President, Mr. H. S. Foster, Secretary, Mr. L. M. Lewis, 
Chairman of Executive Committee and Mr. David Dunavan, Chairman of Pro- 
gram Committee. 
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Propolis, Another Product of the Hive 


T HOSE OF US who manipulate hives of bees are sometimes disgusted with the 
propolis that adheres to our fingers. We usually wear gloves to prevent getting 
our hands stuck up with it. (By the way, we have tried different things to remove 
propolis and have found that Boraxo, used in the kitchen, will remove it quickly.) 

The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL November 18, 1954 carries a short article 
entitled “Propolis As a Medicinal Antiseptic”. The writer refers to its uses in 
medicine also its industrial uses. Before being used as a medicine it is dissolved 
in ether or oil of turpentine. It has been used for mouth trouble, also for tooth- 
ache, rheumatic pains, and for open wounds and ulcers. 

When visiting the late Dr. Bodog F. Beck in 1937 he mentioned propolis 
having been used in Europe as one of the ingredients of an antiseptic salve, espe- 
cially good for wounds. Apparently propolis has curative qualities. 

Should there be a demand for propolis in the future, instead of throwing 
it away or dumping if in with the cappings and old combs, beekeepers may be 
saving it to sell as one of the products of the hive. 


The 1954 Honey Crop 


CCORDING TO the honey report as of October 1954, put out by the Agric al- 

tural Marketing Service, Washington, D. C., last year’s honey crop is estimated 

at 213,685,000 pounds which is five per cent less than the 1953 crop. This esti- 

mate is based on reports from about 8,000 beekeepers including farm and nonfarm 
apiaries. 

Last year’s crop was produced by 5,452,000 colonies of bees which is one 
per cent less than the number of colonies during 1953. Honey production aver- 
aged 39.2 pounds per colony which compares with 40.5 pounds per colony in ’53. 

According to present reports, most of the crop, especially in the clover 
honey areas is cleaned up. Some buyers do not know where to find more honey. 
This seems unfortunate, because those who bottle honey for the trade may not be 
able to supply the demand which has been created. It would appear that we need 
a larger production of honey to supply the growing demand for it. 


What About Bees in Urban Areas? 


FOR MANY YEARS bees have been kept in towns and cities. The owners of 
the bees are people from all walks of life. In many instances, keeping a few 
hives of bees serves as a pleasant diversion from the arduous tasks which, fall on 
business and professional men. It is surprising how much surplus honey some 
city bees will store. They utilize nectar that might otherwise go to waste if the 
bees were not there to gather it. The bees render a service in that they pollinate 
fruit and vegetables, helping to insure maximum crops. 

From time to time there have been complaints that bees kept in urban 
areas cause trouble. Apparently, some of the complaints are justified while others 
are not. We occasionally receive a letter from an urban beekeeper stating that his 
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City Council has ordered him to move his bees outside of the city limits. Such; an 
action is unfortunate for our jndustry. 

It has been found that in most instances, complaints stem from a real or 
imagined grievance between the owner of the bees and a neighbor. Some beekeep- 
ers in urban areas are careless and attempt to manipulate their hives at the wrong 
time of the day. This stirs up the bees and they are likely to sting upon the slight- 
est provocation. In some instances, hives are placed too close to the street, with 
no buildings or tall shrubbery around them to carry their line of flight above 
people or animals passing along the street. 

It is perfectly possible to keep bees in a town or city without their causing 
any disturbance. Hives should be opened only on warm days and while the bees 
are working well. Combs of honey should not be left outside, exposed to the bees. 

Some strains of bees are more irritable than others. Beekeepers in towns 
and cities should keep gentle strains of bees. Furthermore, breeders of bees should 
try to produce strains of bees that are gentle to handle. This is going to be increas- 
ingly necessary as Our country becomes more thickly populated. 

In a book published by the American Honey Producers’ League, “The Law 
of the Honeybee”, which appeared in 1924, there is a chapter “Liability for In- 
juries by Bees”, in which is cited a number of cases of alleged damages done by 
bees and actions taken by courts in disposing of such cases. Unfortunately, this 
book is no longer published but it may be possible to borrow it through your local 
library, or from the Phillips Beekeeping Library, Mann Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. 

We quote from this book as follows: 

“All the authorities make it clear that the true basis for liability for injury 
done by bees, is negligence on the part of the owner, either in the location of the 
hives or in the manner of their manipulation. If negligence is thought to be based 
on the fact that bees have a vicious nature, it will be necessary for the plaintiff to 
show that the particular bees were generally vicious and that notice of that fact has 
been brought home to the owner. The courts are not prepared to hold that bees 
are generally vicious but take the opposite view that their natural propensities are 
not vicious. Whether the keeping of bees in the city is a nuisance depends upon 
each particular case, and is a question to be judiciously determined in each case.” 

It would seem then that to avoid future difficulties connected with bee- 
keeping in towns and cities, it is necessary to have bees that are reasonably gentle, 
located where they will not be likely to cause trouble and to handle them 
intelligently. . 

County beekeepers’ associations should have as one of their objectives, the 
dissemination of helpful information on honeybees, especially the part they play 
in pollinating farm crops, such as fruits, vegetables, and clovers. 

Some people consider bees dangerous insects that sting on the slightest 
provocation. This attitude can and should be gradually dispelled through educa- 
tion, beginning with the younger generation. 


What's in a Name? 
ON JANUARY Ist, 1873, Gleanings in Bee Culture first made its appearance. 
The beekeeping industry was new. There were lessons to be learned every 
day and fact sorted out from fiction. As plans were being made for the new 
quarterly, the idea uppermost in A. I. Root’s mind apparently was to select, sim- 
plify, and unify known facts about bees and honey. 

Among the employees a lively discussion took place over the name of this 
new publication. One young woman, Lou Washburn, recalling the beautiful story 
from the Old Testament in the book of Ruth, proposed the “Gleaner”, or “Glean- 
ings”. She suggested a number of departments,—“Heads of Grain from Different 
Fields”, “Siftings”, “Stray Straws”. These were kept up for many years, but most 
of them have been dropped. 

However, Gleanings in Bee Culture, changed immediately from a quarterly 
to a monthly, was destined to live on, until today it is probably the oldest agricul- 
tural magazine in the world to be published continuously by the same organization. 
The January number marked the first of the 83rd year of existence. 
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For the cookie jar 


MRS. BENJ. NIELSEN 
Aurora, Nebraska 


Honey orange squares. 
—Photo courtesy Kellogg Co. 


e¢@* OOD TO the last crumb” might 

well be the advertising slogan for 
all honey cookies. An enticing rich 
golden color, alluringly fragrant odor, 
always good, always fresh. And how 
they do disappear! In fact, it is quite 
a trick to keep any around to stay 
fresh. Invariably if folks come to the 
door while I am baking honey cookies, 
they never fail to exclaim, “My, some- 
thing smells good!” And from total 
strangers who just stop to buy honey 
at the door. It has an irresistible fra- 
grance all its own. 

All cookies containing honey as an 
ingredient should be baked at moderate 
temperatures as honey has a tendency 
to scorch rather easily. Allowing hon- 
ey cookies to remain on the baking 
sheets for a few minutes before at- 
tempting to remove them will prevent 
tear or cracking. Large batches, or 
several kinds, may be made in one big 
mixing spree, and the doughs stored 
in the refrigerator. Then one or sever- 
al kinds may be baked fresh as desired. 

Try one or all of these offerings. 
Guaranteed fresh and good—to the 
last crumb. 

Honey Orange Squares 

Two tablespoons shortening, “3 cup 
sugar, “3 cup honey, 2 eggs, %4 cup 
Orange marmalade, 74 cup ready to eat 
bran, % cup sifted flour, 1 teaspoon 
baking powder, 1 teaspoon salt, % 
cup chopped, salted almonds, and 
cup seedless raisins. 

Blend shortening, sugar, and honey; 
add eggs and beat well. Stir in mar- 
malade and bran. Sift flour with bak- 
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ing powder and salt; add to first mix- 
ture with nutmeats and raisins; mix 
well. Bake in square pan with waxed 
paper in the bottom, in moderate oven, 
375 degrees F., about 25 minutes. Re- 
move from pan. While warm, cut into 
squares and roll in powdered sugar, if 
desired. Yield: Two dozen 1% inch 
squares (8 x 8 inch pan). 
Honey Spice Drops 

Three cups sifted flour, % 
sugar, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 12 tea- 
spoon ginger, 42 teaspoon cloves, 1% 
teaspoon baking soda, 12 teaspoon salt, 
'2 cup honey, 1 beaten egg, 42 cup 
melted shortening, and 1 cup seedless 
raisins, optional. 

Sift dry ingredients together. Com- 
bine honey, beaten egg, and melted 
shortening. Stir into ,dry ingredients 
and mix to stiff dough. Add raisins. 
Form into one inch balls, roll in gran- 
ulated sugar and drop on_ greased 
cookie sheet. Bake in moderate oven, 
375 degrees F., about 15 minutes. 

Rolled Honey Cookies 

One-half cup shortening, % cup 
sugar, ’2 cup honey, 2'’% cups sifted 
flour, 1 teaspoon baking soda, 1% 
teaspoons cinnamon, 1'2 teaspoons 
ginger, and 4 teaspoon salt. 

Melt shortening in sauce pan over 
low heat. Cool. Add sugar and honey. 
Sift dry ingredients together and add 
to first mixture. Mix well. Chill. Roll 
out small amount of dough at a time 


to % inch thickness. Cut in desired 
shapes. Place on greased cookie sheet. 
Bake 10 minutes in moderate oven, 


350 degrees F. 
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Live and Learm 


LL DURING the fall I have been 

getting reports about bees in poor 
condition for wintering. My own ex- 
perience was along the same lines, so 
if you remember my tale of woe last 
month, you'll know about what to ex- 
pect now. Of the six colonies that were 
weak and light, four of them konked 
out before the middle of December. 
If I had united them, I would have 
reduced the six to three anyway, and 
spent money for sugar to boot. As it 
is, I still have two of them, and if they 
don’t take the dry sugar, I'll use it to 
make feed for the new packages in the 
spring. 

Speaking of spring, it’s a darned 
sight closer than you think. My private 
word to you is to get your orders for 
equipment and packages in right now. 
Maybe you'll have the time to put the 
wooden goods together if you wait un- 
ii the honey flow before you order it, 
and maybe you won't. If you don’t 
have the time, you can always work 
24 hours a day until you collapse. But 
on the package bee situation, better not 
take that chance. Get your order in 
now. 

If what I see and hear is correct, 
there may be quite a scramble in March 
and April for those package bees. If 
the breeder hasn’t got them, you won’t 
get them either. If he has a tough break 
on the weather, then even the early 
birds may be late. You’ve heard it 
before, but Ill say it again—he who 
hesitates will have to get his out of the 
bush. 

Last month I mentioned the fact 
that on sunny days when the thermom- 
cter didn’t get too high, my bees would 
go to the fish pool for water. I was 
concerned about it, and still am, be- 
cause they are still doing it. Today 
was a nice sunny day, but the temper- 
ature was down into the high 20’s, and 
half a dozen bees made it to the pool. 
They didn’t get back. Can it be that 
they are rearing brood now? Are these 
bees from the hives with dry sugar? 
Can it be that they did not stop rearing 
brood at all this season? I know that 
they generally do start as soon as the 
sun starts climbing back to where he 
belongs, but good gosh, I never heard 
of them doing it every month in the 
year. At least, not in this neck of the 
woods. 
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by Propolis Pete 
[* THEY ARE doing it, methinks 

that comes the middle of April, Ill 
be glad that I am starting some pack- 
ages. Maybe I should order a couple 
more to take up the slack if need be. 
If I have too many bees, I can always 
double up some that need help. If I 
talk to enough people, maybe I can 
sell some colonies to beginners. 

And speaking of selling, and this 
being the time of year that we can do 
so without offending, have you seen 
what the dairy people are doing to get 
rid of their over-production? So long 
as Uncle Sam was willing to buy up 
all that they could produce, and which 
people didn’t come begging to buy, 
they just sat on their you-know-whats 
and let us beekeepers chip in with taxes 
t+» buy up what they didn’t sell. Well, 
came the dawn, as they used to say in 
the titles of the old silent movies, and 
Mr. Whiskers began to gag a little bit 
what with all the cow-juice he had in 
his pantry. Quite a howl was raised 
too, but it didn’t do much good. So 
some smart operators began to use 
their noodles, and what happened? 
Somebody came up with the idea of 
selling it by the gallon in jugs. It cost 
the consumer less, and the dairy got 
as much or more for the work involved. 
Others plugged to put in vending ma- 
chines that sold milk instead of soda 
pop, and what with a couple of other 
similar ideas, the surplus seems to be 
dwindling. Of course, they are not out 
of the woods yet, and they have to do 
a litthe brain work for themselves in- 
stead of just throwing the old wadda- 
youcallit out into the barnyard, but 
they are passing on the result of their 
labors to people who need it. 

Most of us haven't any honey to 
sell right now, but we will have, come 
either a good season or a bad season. 
It won’t do any harm to start thinking 
about it while you are cleaning up 
that old equipment, and getting the 
frames and supers ready for next 
season. 

Goodbye for now. Hope I haven’t 
stepped on too many toes, but by 
golly it won’t do any harm to do a 
little promotion to get people to recog- 
nize honey for what it is, and not as 
an expensive substitute for corn syrup 
or some other sweet gook that Junior 
puts on his pancakes. 
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Beware of Royal Jelly 

HE FOLLOWING bit of British 

humor was told to the Editors of 
the BRITISH BEE JOURNAL by Mr. 
Snelgrove, the famous English beekeep- 
er. The Editors have never doubted 
the astounding properties of royal jelly 
but they wonder if the events occurred 
exactly as Mr. Snelgrove told them. 

Here is the story as told by Mr. Snel- 
grove: 

A beekeeper was called up to serve 
in the army, but before leaving he 
handed his mother a receptacle con- 
taining royal jelly and asked her to 
keep this precious article. The con- 
script’s mother, though he had not told 
her, quite understood that the pot 
contained royal jelly and had heard tell 
ef the powers of rejuvenation which 
it possessed. 

Some months later, the son obtained 
leave. His mother met him at the rail- 
way station pushing a baby carriage in 
front of her. When he saw a beauteous 
young lady looking like his mother but 
30 years younger the beekeeper blushed 
and dared not approach her. She it 
was who clung to his neck. 

“So you don’t know your mother?” 

“Yes,” he stammered, “but what 
about the baby?” 

“This baby is your father: I gave 
him too big a dose of the wonderful 


contents of your pot.” 
The British Bee Journal 
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A Drone Paradise 

HE ISLAND of Madagascar, off the 

east coast of Africa, is a paradise for 
drones. The climate is so mild that 
worker bees have no reason to kill the 
drones. On the contrary, the bees feed 
the drones very conscientiously and 
one can find these males well nourished 
and petted at any time of the year. 

Madagascar natives call their bees 
“honeymothers”. The bees come from 
Asia and are either black or a reddish 
brown in color. These bees are very 
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Translated and Edited by Erika Barth 


gentle. In fact, they are so gentle that 
even in the busiest traffic no one is 


bothered or stung by them. 
Gazette Apicole. April 1954. 


New Zealand Beekeeping 
T HERE WERE 12,530 registered api- 
aries containing 191,553 colonies of 
bees in New Zealand for the year 
ending June 1953. About 5,801 bee- 
keepers have 1 to 29 colonies and 767 
beekeepers have 30 colonies or more. 
Overall production for the year end- 
ing March 31, 1954 was estimated at 
6,447 tons of honey and 225,645 
pounds of commercial beeswax. This 
was 2,550 tons of honey and 89,100 
pounds of beeswax more than _ the 
previous season’s total production. Ap- 
proximately 5,700 tons of the total crop 
of honey was produced in commercial 


apiaries of 30 colonies and over. 
The New Zealand Beekeeper. 


Advances in Egyptian 
Beekeeping 

HE EGYPTIAN province of Men- 

oufia, located in the fertile delta, 
northwest of Cairo, has about 90,000 
colonies of bees. The average annual 
yield is only five pounds. The income 
from this small honey crop is impor- 
tant to the poor peasants, who, ironical- 
lv live in one of the richest agricultural 
areas in the world. 

Some months ago, some of the peas- 
ants began to use the modern hives 
which resemble the European type but 
cost far less. They were made from 
stalks of palm leaves and mud from 
the Nile. These modern hives have 
been planned and constructed by 
teachers and students of Dr. Youssef- 
el-Afifi, director of a school in Men- 
oufia. However, they had to get the 
cooperation of the peasants who re- 
vealed the complicated process of 


making lasting hives with dried mud. 
The Irish Beekeeper. 
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Let’s talk about honey plants 


HARVEY LOVELL, University of Louisville, Ky. 


Mississippi. In my last column I 
discussed honey plants that bloom in 
the winter. These are chiefly confined 
to states south of the Mason and Dixon 
Line. 

Homer Tate, Mississippi Apiary In- 
spector, writes that in his state there 
are a number of plants blooming in 
late winter which are very valuable for 
building up colonies. 

He adds, “The earliest source of 
pollen is from elm whch is available 
early in February. The red bud and 
willow are also very valuable. Fruit 
trees such as peach, plum, pears, and 
crab apple have been sources of nectar 
for some years. Rattan is also a good 
source of nectar for build-up. Spring 
titi is valuable in the southern end of 
the state. Dewberry, strawberry, wild 
azalea, honeysuckle, and huckleberry 
are all of some value. Several of the 
cultivated shrubs such as Camellia, 
Camellia Sasanqua, flowering quince, 
and Abelia are often worked by bees 
this time of year.” 


Texas. From Dr. A. H. Alex of 
Texas A. and M., comes the following 
list of winter trees and shrubs: Elbow 
brush (Forestiera pubescens), in Janu- 
ary and February is usefal for both 
pollen and nectar; agarita or triple- 
leaved barberry (Berberis  trifoliata) 
blooms in February and yields both 
nectar and pollen in abundance; mistle- 
toe blooms from January to March and 
also is valuable for both nectar and 
pollen; and finally ephedra, a peculiar 
plant which yields pollen in February. 
Many beekeepers also reported honey 
from ephedra. 

Dr. Alex also mentions numerous 
small herbs of which the “spring beauty 
is our best early source of nectar and 
pollen. The pollen is a distinct pink 
color, different from that of other 
plant sources.” 

Spring Beauty (Claytonia virginica) 
is also useful to beekeeping in Ken- 
tucky and adjacent states. I have often 
watched bees collect the pollen in the 
carly morning and later in the day visit 
the flowers for nectar. Spring beauty 
spreads rapidly when encouraged and 
often completely covers lawns, and 
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Spring Beauty 


fields in early spring as well as flour- 
ishing in open woods. 

Oklahoma. V. K. McMasters, presi- 
dent of the Stephens County Bee 
Association, sent me a dried plant 
specimen to identify. It proved to be 
the rough false dandelion (Pyrrhopap- 
pus grandiflora). He writes, “Will you 
please tell me what it is? These yellow 
flowers are plentiful here and my bees 
work them early every morning.” I 
spent a most enjoyable day with 
McMasters at Duncan, Oklahoma, a 
couple of years ago. He is especially 
interested in honey plants and knows 
most of them which grow in his area. 

Montana. A number of beekeepers 
have mentioned the leafy spurge (Eu- 
phorbia Esula) as a honey plant in the 
northwest. This is a European weed 
that has escaped to waste places where 
it is often quite common. 

I asked Lloyd Graham, Assistant 
State Apiarist, about its value. He 
writes in part that “leafy spurge is not 
an important honey plant here in Mon- 
tana. I have seasons _ when slight 
amounts of what I believe to be spurge 
honey have been stored, but certainly 
not in commercial quantities. The 
honey is of a reddish color but I can 
make no statements as to its flavor. I 
have seen bees working this plant but 
only when there is nothing else to 
work.” 

Anyone keeping bees in the north- 

(Continued on page 125) 
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A Talk to Beekeepers 
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Jack Deyell 
How Much Do We Know 
About Bees? 

OT MUCH. I believe it was Socrates 

who said, “There is some hope for 
us if we can but realize the extent of 
our ignorance”. But even though we 
do not know all there is to know about 
bees we can secure a crop of honey if 
it is available and if we learn to do the 
right thing at the right time. 

When driving an automobile it is 
unnecessary to know all about the mo- 
tor and other machinery. If we do 
know how to start the machine and 
especially how and when to stop, and 
if we obey the driving regulations, we 
will probably get along quite well. 

To be successful with bees there are 
a few fundamentals which must be 
observed. These can be learned the 
hard way, from experience, or the 
necessary information can be acquired 
by reading bee journals and bee books, 
contacting good beekeepers, and attend- 
ing beekeepers’ meetings whenever 
possible. 

It is necessary, of course, to work 
with bees in order to have the oppor- 
tunity of putting into practice the 
things learned from reading and asso- 
ciation with beekeepers. In other words, 
theory and practice go hand in hand. 


A Word to Those Having Bees 


Bees in this area had a good cleans- 
ing flight on December 27. They 
needed it. It seems likely that the bees 
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By M. J. Deyell 


in some northern areas did not have 
such a flight. 

| have four small apiaries out from 
Medina. One colony is being wintered 
in a single-story hive. It felt rather 
light so I fed it a 10-pound pail of thick 
sugar syrup the first of December. On 
Christmas Day I visited the yard and 
found the bees had emptied the pail, 
so | put on another pail of syrup. It 
will be interesting to know how long 
it will take the bees to empty this pail 
of syrup. Ordinarily, if we have se- 
verely cold weather the bees would not 
take the syrup, as such feeding should 
be done earlier. This feeding is being 
done partly as an experiment and part- 
ly from necessity. 


Snow Doesn’t Hurt Bees 


Quite a number of beekeepers over 
the country write us concerning their 
hives being covered with snow and 
wonder if the snow will do any harm. 
As a matter of fact, a covering of snow 
is a protection for the bees. Occasion- 
ally, an ice or sleet storm will close 
hive entrances, and if the cold contin- 
ues, the circulation might be cut off 
and result in the loss of some colonies. 
However, if there is a small upner 
entrance in each hive, the bees will 
not smother. 

So long as bees have an ample 
amount of stores and are protected 
against the cold weather, there is noth- 
ing that can be done to improve their 
condition during the winter. 

It seems as though we read recently 
about there being twelve feet of snow 
in some spots in Great Britain, or it 
may have been on the continent. Any 
hives of bees underneath such a snow 
covering should be well protected. 

If some colonies feel rather light and 
need some food, they should be fed 
some warm sugar syrup, made of two 
parts granulated sugar to one part 
water, and using a 10-pound friction- 
top pail with about 25 or 30 small holes 
punched in the lid. The top of the pail 
should face down and cover the hole 
in the inner cover. This puts the syrup 
where the bees can get to it easily, if 
the weather is mild enough for the bees 
to break cluster in order to take the 
syrup. 
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Ways to Start Beekeeping 


HERE ARE at least four ways— 

capturing swarms, buying full colo- 
nies of bees, getting swarms out of a 
bee tree or the side of a building, and 
purchasing packages of bees. 

Hives of bees that are purchased lo- 
cally should be examined by a State 
Inspector to see that they are free from 
disease. Occasionally, bees are pur- 
chased at sales without having been 
inspected. When this occurs, disease 
may be spread, especially if the bees 
are in an area where disease is preva- 
lent. 

It is possible to start an apiary from 
swarms of bees caught or purchased. 
A large swarm put into a hive at the 
beginning of a major honey flow is 
likely to store some surplus honey the 
same season. A small swarm put into 
« hive near the end of a honey flow 
may or may not store enough honey 
for winter food. 

Some beekeepers cut bee trees in 
order to obtain swarms. This is rather 
strenuous work and from the stand- 
point of labor expended it is not likely 
tu be a profitable project. 

Starting with package bees is by far 
the simplest and most profitable meth- 
od of starting an apiary. If packages 
are installed early they may develop 
into colonies that will store some sur- 
plus honey before the close of the 
season. This is one way to get quick 
returns On an investment. 

It is an advantage to install pack- 
ages at the beginning of the fruit 
bloom and dandelion honey flow so 
that the bees may store some nectar 
and pollen that will stimulate brood 
rearing. In most localities there is a 
time between fruit bloom and the main 
flow when bees do not gather much 
nectar and pollen. It may be neces- 
sary to feed some sugar syrup during 
this interval. As a matter of fact, it is 
well to feed a package of bees from 
one to three pails of thick sugar syrup 
made of two parts granulated sugar to 
one part of water. If there is a good 
spring honey flow it may not be neces- 
sary to feed over two pails of syrup. 

The beginner should have his hives 
assembled with frames containing full 
sheets of foundation, in readiness for 
the packages when they arrive. Be sure 
to order the bees early. Directions for 
assembling hives accompany the ship- 
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ment. After the hives are in readiness 
for the bees they should be made 
mouse-proof until they are set out in 
the apiary. 


Beekeeping is Different 


F ALL THE animals kept on a 

farm, bees are different. With 
chickens, ducks, hogs, sheep, or other 
animals, it is necessary to feed them 
regularly unless it is during the sum- 
mer months when some of the animals 
are on pasture. Chickens have to be 
attended to regularly. 

With bees it is necessary only to 
give them free range during warm 
months and they will gather their own 
food. They cannot be kept within 
bounds by fences so fly over the neigh- 
bors’ fields. Even though bees feed 
themselves the sensible beekeeper when 
removing surplus honey makes sure 
that enough is left for the bees. Some 
beekeepers in their eagerness to secure 
large crops of honey, take off too much 
and leave the bees in a starving condi- 
tion. 


Beekeeping Can Be Made Simple 


Some say beekeepers are born, not 
made. It does seem as though the 
majority of successful beekeepers have 
a natural aptitude for beekeeping, while 
others who would like to be successful 
make very little, if any, progress and 
in apiary management do the wrong 
thing at the wrong time. 

If beekeepers, before launching out 
into the business, would stop to do a 
little serious thinking they would begin 
to realize that beekeeping is a compara- 
tively simple business so far as the 
management of bees is concerned. 
Many beekeepers make beekeeping dif- 
ficult and complicated. 

Honeybees, like human beings, need 
a suitable home in which to live, with 
some protection from the elements and 
an ample amount of good food at all 
times. If all beekeepers would keep 
in mind the requirements of colonies 
of bees and see to it that these require- 
ments are present at all seasons of the 
year, apiary management would be 
simplified and large crops of honey 
would be harvested. 

In the next installment of these Talks 
we shall consider the “how” of apply- 
ing intelligent apiary management. 
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Interesting mechanisms in the 
art of pollination 


Author Describes Devices That Aid Pollination 
CHARLES W. GOUGET, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 


ECORDS SHOW that observations 
on sex (pollination) in plants dates 
back as far as Ancient Times in China, 
and as far back as the Roman Empire 


in Italy. 
As early as 372-287 B.C. Theo- 
phrastus, who won renown for his 


writings on botanical subjects, wrote 
about the pollination of the date palm. 
It was not until 1691, however, that 
Rudolph Jacob Cammerer (Cammer- 
arius) through his experiments at Tu- 
bingen, Germany, proved that sex 
exists in higher plants. He was follow- 
ed by Joseph Gottlieb Koelreuter who 
laid the foundation for the modern 
study of hybridization in plants, the 
basis for much of the improvement in 
the production of agricultural products. 

Many farmers .today are losing hun- 
dreds of dollars annually because they 
lack a knowledge of sterile varieties 
and pollination problems. 


The Flower 


Every complete flower contains a 
calyx, corolla, stamens, and pistil, Fig. 
1. At the maturity of the pollen and 
the ovule in the ovary, pollen is trans- 
ferred by bees or other pollinating 
insects from the anther, the male 
structure of a flower, to the stigma of 
the pistil which is the female structure 
of a flower. 

In dioecious plants the sexes are 
separated on different plants so that 
both sex plants must be present in or- 
der that fruit may be produced. This 
condition is found among many varie- 
ties of strawberries and fig trees. Straw- 
berries are pollinated largely by bees 
while fig trees are pollinated by a wasp. 

In monoecious plants the sexes are 
both on the same plant or flower, and 
these plants are often sterile to their 
own pollen. This fact may also hold 
true in pollination between two plants 
of the same variety because they have 
descended from the same ancestry and 
consequently have the same genetic 
constitution. 

Some plants prevent self-pollination 
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1. Diagram of a complete flower showing 
stamens, pistil, corolla, calyx and 
receptacle. 

2. A composite flower such as the sun- 
flower showing the rayflower, Fig. 3, and 

the floret, Gig. 
5. & 6. The sex elements of a flower show- 
ing long and short pistils and long and 
short stamens. 


by maturing the sex elements at differ- 
ent times. Flowers in which the anthers 
ripen before the pistils, are called pro- 
togynous while those in which the 
pistils ripen before the anthers are call- 
ed protrandrous. This method of in- 
suring cross pollination is called 
dichogamy. 

The anthers of most monoecious 
and dioecious plants mature before 
the pistils. This fact is true of alders, 
birches, walnuts, planes, elms, and 
hazels. In many cases the structures 
of the flowers themselves present pe- 


(Continued from page 113) 
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Bee Yacts 


(A Digest of Scientific Research) 


Edited by Walter Barth 


Does the Ovary Develop in 


Worker Bees? 

| REASON why laying workers 
develop into a queenless colony is 

unknown. So a group of scientists 

studied the question to find the answer. 

Newly-hatched workers were caged 
and fed sugar candy containing 15 per 
cent bee-gathered pollen. Three weeks 
later, the bees were killed and the 
ovaries examined microscopically. The 
degree of ovarian development was 
affected by the amount of pollen con- 
sumed but high concentrations resulted 
in high mortality, presumably due to 
accumulation of feces. 

The concentration used here caused 
ovarian development in 50 to 100 per 
cent of the bees when queenless. No 
development occurred in the presence 
of a queen, even if she were a virgin 
or a dead queen. Even the isolated 
head or abdomen of the queen was 
effective in inhibiting ovarian develop- 
ment while the thorax was ineffective. 

Separation of the live or dead queen 
by double walls of gauze, preventing 
contact, also resulted in ovarian devel- 
opment in the workers. 

The authors conclude that the sur- 
face of the queen may contain some 
substance which the worker bees nor- 
mally ingest, and that this inhibits 
ovarian development. In support of 
this idea, the extraction of dead queens 
with alcohol or acetone was shown to 
remove the active substance. An ex- 
tracted queen, treated with the alcohol 
extract, proved effective again. 


On the Ovary Development in Queenless 
Worker Bees (Apis mellifica L.) Ex- 
perientia 10:384 (Sept. 15) 1954. 


Toxic Sprays 
N A RECENTLY published paper, 
Glynne Jones and G. D. and Joan 
Connell presented tables that may serve 
as a guide to indicate the effects of 
various insecticides on honeybees in the 
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field. They are of general value only 
since other factors such as time of 
application, intensity of bee activity, 
formulation repellency of the chemical 
and the nature of the crop being treat- 


ed are also considerations. 

Data agreeing for the most part with 
other authors, especially as concerns 
the low toxicity of Toxaphene in the 
field to honeybees, is given. 

A bio-essay technique which may be 
of future value for feeding specific 
doses of insecticides to individual bees 
is illustrated and explained. 


Jones, Glynne and G. D. and Joan U. Con- 
nell. Studies of the toxicity to work- 
er honeybees (Apis mellifera L.) of 
certain chemicals used in plant pro- 
tection. Annals of Applied Biology 
41:271-279. 1954. 


Properties of Bee Venom 
To DETERMINE some of the prop- 

erties of venom, scientists M. 
Schachter and E. M. Thain of. the 
Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine 
in London, England, made a series of 
tests with bees. 

Live bees were frozen rapidly, then 
thawed and the venom producing or- 
gans removed by traction on the sting- 
er with forceps. These were extracted 
with a saline solution. 

This extract produces rapid contrac- 
tion of the isolated gut of the guinea 
pig, probably because of its histamine 
content, of which there are eight to 
twelve mg. per Gm. of venom. 

Large amounts of venom produce a 
delayed, slow contraction. This may 
be an enzyme which releases an active 
substance from muscle cells. Bee ven- 
om, unlike wasp venom, does not con- 
tain S-hydroxytryptamine or kinin, a 
polypeptide producing delayed, slow 
contraction of the gut. 


Schachter, M. and E. M. Thain. Chemical 
and Pharmacological Properties of the 
Potent, Slow Contracting Substance 


(kinin) in Wasp Venom. British J. 
Pharmacol. & Chemotherapy 9:352 
(Sept.) 1954. 
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From the Field of Experience 


Rapid Build Up of Swarms and Package Bees by 


Manipulation of Combs and Foundation 
W. K. DAVIS, Providence, R. I. 


WE ALL LEARN from the experi- 
ences of others and I am no excep- 
tion to that rule. We sometimes come 
across a method or idea quite accident- 
ally and we like to pass it on to other 
beekeepers so that they may profit 
from our experiences. 

I hived a few swarms of bees about 
the middle part of June which I con- 
sidered to be of moderate size. Having 
no spare brood combs to hive the 
swarms on it required that I hive them 
on full sheets of foundation. Bees re- 
quire food even though they may fill 
themselves with honey before leaving 
the parent hive and they hardly ever 
carry enough honey with them to take 
care of the building of comb and for 
use as food until they are established. 
I, therefore, supplied each swarm with 
a brood comb about three-quarters 
filled with honey and placed these to 
the side of the hive body placing the 
next nine frames of foundation next to 
these. This also served another purpose 
by enabling the bees to cluster and 
immediately draw foundations. 

In a few days the bees had started 
to draw out the combs and in a short 
time the queen was laying eggs in the 
in the newly-made cells. 

I find in talking with most beginners 
and a few experienced beekeepers they 
feel that the colony will progress rapid- 
ly by itself and soon all the frames in 
the brood chamber will be completely 
drawn out. This is seldom the case and 
it is only through proper manipulation 
of the combs and foundation which 
has not been drawn out that a colony 
can be built up in the shortest period 
of time and a little surplus honey se- 
cured the first season. 

I have practiced the following meth- 
od with a sufficient amount of success 
to be enthusiastic about it: When the 
swarm or package covers four or five 
frames and has brood in all stages, 
hatching bees, pollen, and honey, I 
begin to manipulate the outside frames 
containing the sheets of foundation. I 
place frame No. 6 between frame No. 
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W. K. Davis and the 1954 crop. 


3 and No. 4 and frame No. 7 between 
frames No. 1 and No. 2. I like to make 
reasonably sure that sufficient young 
bees have begun to hatch in the combs 
before starting the manipulation. The 
three or four combs should contain a 
considerable number of young bees as 
these are the wax-secreting bees that 
will draw out the combs. 

After placing the frames containing 
the full sheets of foundation as de- 
scribed above the bees will within 
three or four days have drawn the 
combs sufficiently to start filling them 
with incoming nectar and pollen, and 
the queen will fill the combs with eggs 
in the remaining space. When these 
newly drawn-out combs are established 
and there are eggs and larvae in all 
stages I continue the same practice. I 
place frame No. 8 between frames No. 
3 and 4 and so on until all the combs 
in the brood chamber have been drawn. 
Thereafter if more space is required a 
super may be added or if it is desired 
to winter in two hive bodies the second 
hive body may be manipulated in the 
same manner although this is not al- 
ways necessary if sufficient nectar is 
coming in. 
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Don’t Shoot, Boss” 
GEORGE REA, Reynoldsville, Pa. 
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George H. Rea 
UR CARLOAD of bees, about 350 
colonies being shipped by The A. I. 


Root Company, had traveled excep- 
tionally well from Medina, Ohio, 
through one night and one day over 
rough and sometimes mountainous 
railroad tracks and through long tun- 
nels in West Virginia. Now, near 
midnight of the second night, we lay on 
a siding in a lonely countryside while 
the engine detached to go somewhere. 
We thought they might have changed 
engines. 

It was a cool moonlight night in 
October, 1914. Howard Calvert, son 
of the late J. T. Calvert, -and I were 
both wide awake. Indeed, we had not 
slept much because of the bumping 
and rocking from side to side of the 
ventilated fruit car in which we travel- 
ed with the bees. 

Our bed was a soft mattress on 
boards suspended from the ceiling of 
the car by wooden frames which sup- 
ported the boards at each end. There 
were no supports down to the floor of 
the car. By this arrangement we did 
not feel the severe bumps of the road 
as the long springy boards took up 
most of the vibrations of the moving 
train. However, at times we were al- 
most thrown from bed by violent side 
movements. From our vantage point 
about two-thirds of the way toward the 
lop of the door we could view the 
passing landscape. The door on the 
opposite side of the car had _ been 
closed, locked, and sealed; and colonies 
of bees were stanchioned safely along 
that wall including the door. On our 
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side the bees were on both sides of the 
door while the door itself could be 
opened or closed as needed. In addi- 
tion, a heavy screened door that we 
could lock from the inside provided 
both safety for us and all the ventila- 
tion needed by the bees. 

Because bees require water, two bar- 
rels about three-fourths full were 
braced securely to the floor at one end 
of the car and had short pieces of 
heavy plank floating on the water to 
keep it from slopping out by the sway- 
ing of the train. Small spray guns were 
on hand to deliver the water to the 
bees in droplets through the screen that 
covered each colony to provide both 
ventilation and water when needed. 
The vibrations from the moving train 
caused the bees to remain quietly on 
the combs but when the train stopped, 
within a few minutes they would spread 
out on the screen in frantic efforts to 
escape. They were like a milling crowd 
of people trying to get out of a burning 
building. In such cases the hive tem- 
perature would rise rapidly to the 
danger point of melting the beeswax 
in their combs, and suffocating both 
the brood and the adult bees. Water 
spray quickly quieted the bees during 
each time that the train stopped. We 
were traveling by fast freight. 

This stop was near Danville, Virginia. 
We were due at Portsmouth, Virginia, 
the next day, where the bees were to 
go by boat to Jennings Landing, a few 
miles south on the Dismal Swamp 
Canal. The air was cool and the bees 
were little disturbed within the semi- 
darkness of the car. We were awake 
and ready to water the bees, but they 
were quiet enough for a while and no 
attention was needed. We discussed 
briefly the plans for the transfer of 
the bees the next day while we enjoyed 
the moonlight scenery through the 
open door. 

Footsteps on the cinder roadbed 
halted our conversation, and a moment 
later a large Negro man appeared at 
the side of the car. At first we thought 
he might have been one of the train 
crew, but our minds were changed 
when he cupped his hands over his face 
and pressed against the screen in an 
effort to see what was inside. He evi- 
dently did not see us or suspect that 
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anyone was in the car, for he grasped 
the heavy screen and attempted to 
shove the door on its rollers, but it was 
securely fastened and he gave up after 
a second trial. Walking to the end of 
the car, he began to climb up the lad- 
der to the top. Having had six years’ 
experience in a railroad office, I had 
seen many tramps and sometimes a 
crewman go to the top of a car and 
lie down on his stomach to see what 
might be inside, when it could not all 
be seen from the ground. 

I conveyed my surmise that this man 
would do that, to Howard, and suggest- 
ed that we give him the surprise of his 
life without doing him harm, by a plan 
I hastily suggested. It worked perfect- 
ly. When his face appeared over the 


top of the car he found himself gazing 
into the end of my rifle with Howard’s 
flashlight illuminating the scene. If 
ever a black man turned white with 
fright, he did. As he screamed, “Don’t 
shoot, Boss, don’t shoot!” he scrambled 
down the ladder on the opposite side 
of the car; and as he ran down the 
right-of-way we heard him shout again, 
“Don’t sh-o-o-t, don’t shoot.” I had 
no intention of shooting him, but he 
“sho was scarit.” 

Arriving at Portsmouth on schedule, 
with arrangements all made ahead, the 
bees were soon transferred by strong 
workers to the canal boat and that 
same day were safely on their stands 
on the property of Bruce Jennings at 
Jenning’s Landing. 


Jensen’s Queen Carrier Cage 
Ideal Plan for Shipping 50 to 100 Queens 


N. C. JENSEN, Macon, Mississippi 


HIS CAGE does have quite a few 

features that combine to make it a 
very practical piece of equipment, and 
we have some customers who will not 
have queens come any other way, 
especially in the early spring. They are 
large operators who get from 50 to 100 
queens at a time. 

In single tiers the cage carries 52 
queens. By stapling two cages end-to- 
end together it carries 104. In addition 
to the two and one-half pound can of 
syrup there are two candy boxes carry- 
ing goodly amounts of queen-cage 
candy. In addition to the two side 
panels of the screen the entire bottom 
is screened, with a protective board 
about an inch below. The secondary 
top is so slotted as to admit the cages 
which have a round metal disc for 
support. The main top slides in a metal 
strip secured by screws to the end. 

After the queens have all been put 
in (in dry cages without attendants) 
the bees, anywhere from two to four 
pounds are put in with a funnel, the 
syrup can put in place, and the lid 
slipped into place and secured with two 
small screws. A flight-hole is provided 
so the receiver can place the cage out- 
doors and use as a reservoir by merely 
wrapping to protect from cold. For 
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A quantity of queens ready to be inserted 
into the carrier cage. 


early and cool weather shipping the 
side screens are covered with flat strips 
about two inches wide. 

These cages are strongly built and 
reinforced at certain points with small 
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metal strips to prevent possible leakage 
of bees should they be dropped or 
mishandled in transit. 

Many of these cages have made sev- 
eral trips to customers and back again 
for refilling. They are pretty heavy 
for airmail shipment, but we have 
never had any complaint about length 
of time enroute. The queens arrive 
in good condition and ready to go to 
laying quickly. The “Do not remove” 
card on the end of each cage is the 
safety release. 


A batch of queens in the 
carrier cage ready for 
shipment. 





One Association’s Progress 


“T-0-0-t T-o-o-t |!!! 1” 
W. B. CRAWFORD, Atlanta, Georgia 


7 HERE IS an old saying, “He who 
tooteth not his own horn, same shall 
not be tooted!!” This article is not 
written with any idea of bragging. 
However, the North Georgia Beekeep- 
ers’ Association is extremely proud of 
the progress that it made this past year, 
and we feel that your association could 
do likewise. Our progress was not the 
work of any one officer or individual, 
but rather represented the combined 
efforts of the entire membérship. 
During this past year, the member- 
ship roll was increased by approximate- 
ly 50 members and in December we 
had 116 active members. This Asso- 
ciation encouraged the wives to attend 
the meetings, and for that reason ap- 
proximately one-half of the member- 
ship is made up of ladies. The pro- 
grams are planned to appeal to all of 
the members. The best films are ob- 
tained. This past year, we showed 
such outstanding films as, “The Indis- 
pensible Bee” (A. I. Root Company); 
“The Realm of the Honey Bee” (our 
film); “The Pollination of Clovers ad 
Alfalfas” (Hercules Powder Company’, 
and others from the Department of 
Entomology. 
We Start Three Boys in Beekeeping 
One of our “pet” projects this year 
was the establishment of three young 
boys as beekeepers—one was interest- 
ed in undertaking beekeeping as a 4-H 
Club project—the other two boys were 
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orphans and were interested in obtain- 
ing their Merit Badges in beekeeping 
as Boy Scouts. Our membership and 
the bee supply companies presented 
each of these boys with two complete 
hives, package bees for the hives, and 
ali equipment necessary to start them 
out as beekeepers. 

Three of our members volunteered 
to work with the boys and their bees. 
We made arrangements for the boys 
to attend all of our meetings, and pro- 
grams were planned in such a manner 
as to give the boys some idea as to 
what problems would arise in_ their 
new venture, about a month before 
being confronted with them. Each boy 
was also given by one of the members 
a year’s subscription to a bee magazine, 
as it was felt that this was an essential 
item for every beekeeper. 

The boys had their equipment set 
up around the middle of March; and 
towards the last of March, the Associ- 
ation visited the York Bee Company 
in Jesup, Georgia, and went through 
their modern plant, grafting yards, 
nuclei yards, outyards, and saw _ all 
phases of commercial beekeeping. 
While there, the boys picked up their 
package bees, brought them back and 
installed them. 

Beginning in April, our meetings 
were held outside, and usually at the 
home of one of the members. One 
meeting was held at my home. I had 
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set up in the backyard a log gum, box 
hive, skep, and modern beehive. We 
went through each of these and as a 
result got some idea to the “Evolution 
of the Beehive”. We also visited the 
home of one of our members in the 
“sourwood hills of North Georgia”, 
and while there had as our speaker, 
Mr. T. V. Cantrell, the largest produc- 
er of sourwood honey in the state of 
Georgia. 

Last year was our Tenth Anniver- 
sary year. We celebrated that occasion 
by having a birthday party, going 
through the beehives at one of the 
members’ homes and also giving a 
“Birthday Queen Bee” to the member 
who guessed nearest to the number of 
cells on a brood comb. 


Give Honey to Charity 


| pseu: ARE many worthy organiza- 
tions that would welcome a gift of 
honey. The members of our Associa- 
tion contributed 180 pounds of honey 
to an Orphans’ Home and a charitable 
Childrens’ Hospital. 

Then in October, the Southeastern 
Fair came. We put before the public 
one of the best exhibits of honey and 
bees ever displayed. This exhibit oc- 
cupied in excess of 300 square feet. 
Observation hives were built, and 
screen cages were constructed to hold 
a glass hive and a skep, so that the 
public could see life within the hive 
and comb formation in the skep. One 
of our talented members displayed 
her water color paintings of the polli- 
nation and nectar plants of Georgia 
and from this exhibit our Association 
obtained publicity in television and in 
the newspapers. 

A reporter of one of the South’s 
largest newspapers attended one of our 
meetings and was so impressed with 
our Association that he wrote 2 four- 
page article for the Sunday Magazine 
Section, entitled, “You Can Make Hon. 
ey in Your Own Backyard”. This was 
profusely illustrated with pictures, and 
resulted in additional publicity for our 
Association. 

Certainly, we are proud of all the 
above activities—but our greatest pride 
is in the three boys we set up in bee- 
keeping—!!! The 4-H Club boy re- 
ceived credit for his Beekeeping Project 
and outstanding recognition for the 
report that he submitted; the other two 
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hive, and modern hive in the background. 


boys received their Beekeeper’s Merit 
Badge in Scouting. We know that the 
Association was responsible for three 
newcomers to the ranks of beekeening 
and that the boys were responsible for 
us learning more about the bees and 
boys, than we knew before. 





Answers to Picture Quiz on page 93 
No. 1. Left, Ernest Rob Root. Former 
Editor of Gleanings and Author of 
“ABC & XYZ of Bee Culture” 
Once President of The A. I. Root 
Company. Now deceased. 
Right, Everett Franklin Phillips. 
Former chief of the Bee Culture 
Laboratory of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Once professor of 
Apiculture at Cornell University. 
Author of ‘Beekeeping’ and manv 
other publications. Now deceased. 
Elton J. Dyce. Professor of Apicul- 
ture at Cornell University. For- 
merly manager of The Finger 
Lakes Honey Co-op. Developed a 
process of finely granulated honey 
known as the “Dyce Process’. 
World Authority on honey and 
honey handling equipment. 
Amos. Ives Root. Founder of The 
A. I. Root Company. Started Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture in 1873 and 
wrote “ABC of Bee Culture’. De- 
veloped much beekeeping equip- 
ment still in use today. Now de- 
ceased. 
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Experiences with Caucasian Bees 


Require Good Management 
JULIUS LYSNE, Stockholm, Wisconsin 


FEW YEARS ago we got Caucasian 

queens and introduced them to our 
Italian stock. We found the Caucas- 
ians very gentle in cool wet weather 
when Italian bees would be very diffi- 
cult to handle. We have had no 
trouble with the Caucasians whatsoever 
for only a small amount of smoke is 
needed to control them at any time. 

The Caucasians do carry in more 
bee glue or propolis than the Italians 
but this is no serious objection. We 
need only to use the shallow side of 
the bottom board the year around and 
the bottom bars will not be glued down. 
It is an advantage to use the shallow 
side of the bottom with any stock as 
then no entrance cleat is needed in 
winter as the three-eighths inch en- 
trance is mouse-proof. An _ entrance 
three-eighths inch high and the full 
width of the hive will result in a drier 
hive. At least that is our experience. 
Ventilation can be provided in summer 
by staggering the supers in extracted 
honey production. 

We find the Caucasian bees worse 


swarmers than the Italians. Caucasian 
queens are very prolific and build up 
rapidly. This is one good reason for 
their increased swarming tendencies. 
We find that a system of forced super- 
cedure to control swarming is the only 
way this far north anyway. 

We have no objections at all to the 
Caucasians and we must say again they 
are a pleasure to work with because 
of their gentleness. The saving in time 
is no small factor in favor of the Cau- 
casians. 

We understand the Caucasians have 
a longer tongue than the Italians and 
thus are better pollinizers. We cannot 
vouch for this, but have noticed that 
they do work red clover readily. We 
are sold on the Caucasians. 


[According to work done by the scien- 
tist Alpatov of Russia, the home of Cau- 
casian bees, this race has slightly m= 
tongues than bees of other races. r. 
Alpatov visited the United States in 1927 
and did some further work here in tongue 
measuring, comparing Caucasian bees in 
Colorado with black and Italian bees. 
Results attained were comparable with 
work done _ previously.—Ed.] 


Looks Like a Good Idea 


Drug Stores are a Good Honey Market 
AYLMER J. JONES, Malden, Mass. 


OR THE SMALL beekeeper who 

has more honey than he can use, 
sell to neighbors, or otherwise dispose 
ot at retail, and yet not enough to pay 
to exploit wholesale outlets, any new 
suggestion as to sales prospects may be 
quite welcome. 

This suggestion makes use of the 
frequently disregarded “Queenline” 
half-pound jar. A case or two of these 
little jars left at city drug stores on 
consignment together with a new crop 
honey sign, when colds and sore thro xts 
are prevalent, will sell very well. Even 
after deducting the jar cost and d':- 
counting for the druggists’ profit, the 
available relatively high price coinci- 
dent with small quantity will yield a 
good return to the beekeeper who has 
time to bother canvassing such stores. 

Druggists, of course, and rightly so, 
hesitate to make wild claims for honey 
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as a medicine, but the mere presence 
ot honey at the right time of year in 
a pharmacy in a jar that is the size of 
the average bottle of medicine reminds 
many people that it alleviates many 
minor conditions. The old-timers par- 
ticularly recall having it “in the old 
days down home”. Many are the home 
remedies using honey. To mention one, 
hot milk mixed with honey for cold 
or sore throat. 

Beekeepers would be well advised to 
look into the possibilities of selling to 
drug stores provided no representation 
is made other than that the honey is 
pure and fresh. 

This idea may not be original with 
me, as it seems as though some one 
must have given consideration to drug 
stores as an outlet for honey, but if it 
is an “old story” I have not read of it, 
and pass along for its value. 
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Nitrous Oxide (Laughing Gas) for Handling Bees 


GEORGE HUNDSDORFER, Seattle, Washington 


HE USE OF nitrous oxide, “Laugh- 

ing Gas”, can be of great help in the 
care and handling of bees if correctly 
prepared and applied. Just why some 
beekeepers can use this method suc- 
cessfully and others lose bees and 
brood is simply a matter of application 
and timing. 

Laughing gas comes in handy for 
bees in the attic or hard-to-get-at places. 
| don’t know of a better way than to go 
through that small opening in the ceil- 
ing with a shopping bag, flashlight, dust 
pan, a burning smoker, and a package 
or two of ammonium nitrate. Put the 
bees to sleep and fill the shopping bag 
with them. The comb and honey stays 
clean and you won’t get any stings. 

About the middle of August, I re- 
ceived a call from a blueberry farmer. 
A big swarm had settled around a 17- 
year-old blueberry bush. There were 
six stocks on this bush, seven to eight 
feet tall, and just loaded with berries. 
The bees settled from the ground up 
around the stocks to a height of ap- 
proximately three feet. We placed a 
sheet on the ground around the bush. 
It took two one-half ounce packages 
of ammonium nitrate to make them 
awful sleepy. They fell off in bunches. 
With the help of a bee brush and the 
sheet we had them out of there into a 
nice empty hive in less than ten minutes 
with no scouts left to bother any one. 
They went to work without loss of time. 

In moving a large colony it is impor- 
tant that the smoker has an extension 
on the spout so that the gas can be 
blown under the front opening toward 
the center of the bottom board. The 
gas then can go up the hive body and 
not block the front entrance with un- 
conscious bees which would stop the 
air circulation and cause overheating 
of the brood or even cook it in hot 
weather. Bees should be moved at 
evening time. With all field bees in, 
there will be no loss or flying back the 
next morning. In my three years of 
work with laughing gas, I never lost 
any brood, only a few bees that became 
chilled because of a cold night after 
gassing. 

The December ’52 “Gleanings” pub- 
lished an article by the writer in which 
I stated that in my opinion the bees 
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suffer a loss of memory of location 
when gassed with N.O. I still believe 
this is true, because memory of location 
is something the bees have to learn the 
first two weeks of their life and how 
quickly they drop this when they 
swarm. I proved dozens of times that 
the bees do not return to their old lo- 
cation the next day after moving with 
nitrous oxide at evening time. 

Out here in Seattle, we are using 
pure ammonium nitrate crystals, cost- 
ing about 50 cents per pound. We 
place a half ounce or two teaspoonsful 
in a small cellophane bag, lay this flat, 
and seal it tight. These bags will retard 
the action, are easily handled, and will 
not attract moisture. There is no color 
or smell when the gas is produced. We 
do not recommend fertilizer type be- 
cause this type contains sulphur, makes 
a yellow smoke, and in our opinion 
makes the bees ill. Any scientific sup- 
ply company carries pure ammonium 
nitrate. We place this in bags ourselves 
and our bee supply house sells this to 
our beekeepers. I might mention that 
most of us using this laughing gas are 
now past a stage of trial and error. 

There are many occasions where it 
helps a great deal to have the bees quiet- 
ed down. It takes a little skill and ex- 
perience, but then here is a handy tool 
in the handling of bees. 








“Now are you satisfied that it is 
sage honey?” 
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INTERESTING MECHANISMS IN 
THE ART OF POLLINATION 
(Continued from page 104) 
culiarities that tend to bring the male 
and female elements together for cross- 

pollination. 

This process is often insured through 
long styles and short filaments and 
short styles and long filaments. The 
pollen from long stamens will fertilize 
the ovules of long pistils, but usually 
long stamens are sterile to the ovules 
of short pistils, Fig. 5 and 6, page 104. 

Insects are attracted to flowers by 
their bright colors, and by the nectar 
at the base of the flower which is the 
source of honey. The pollination that 
results from this kind of attraction is 
purely accidental and unplanned by the 
bees. 

On the other hand, flowers that are 
pollinated entirely by wind often have 
no petals at all, but they usually pro- 
duce great excesses of pollen, and the 
flowers may grow in large clusters to 
increase the chances of pollination. In 
addition, the pistils of some of these 
flowers are unusually large with hairy 
growths on the stigma to catch pollen 
grains more easily. 


Mechanical Devices that Aid 
Pollination 


HE MOUTH of the common road- 

side “Butter and Eggs” (Toadflax) or 
Snapdragon, Fig. 1 and 2 is firmly shut, 
and only the strong bumblebee can 
force an entrance and thrust its head 
and thorax deep into the blossom, 
rw. i. 

As the bee probes down for nectar 
it encounters the anthers of the flower 
and carries off some of the pollen on 
the hairs of its body. Upon visiting 
another flower some of this same _ pol- 
len may rub off on the stigma of the 
new flower, and when fertilization has 
been accomplished the blossom ceases 
to produce nectar, and the bees spend 
no more time on it from then on. 

The flowers of the common sage are 
strongly two-lipped, and the two sta- 
mens that lie under the upper lip are 
slightly curved, Fig. 3. The stamens 
are hinged at the base, and each has a 
trigger-like projection. The lower lip 
is a convenient landing platform for 
bees, and as the bee forces its way into 
the flower it strikes the triggers which 
bring down the anthers on the bee’s 
back dusting it with pollen, 
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1. How the bumblebee pushes its way into 
the butter-and-eggs (toadflax) flower. 


2. Structures in the snapdragon flower 
that work similar to toadflax. 


3. The mechanics of pollination in the sage 
flower showing stamens hinged at the base. 


4. The floret of red clover showing two 
ovules of the ovary and the stamens and 
pistil inside of the keel. 


In another flower visited by the same 
bee the style of the flower may be elon- 
gated and curved downward so as to 
brush against the bee’s back removing 
some of the pollen with its sticky stig- 
ma. This is not an uncommon arrange- 
ment in many common flowers. 

Other Arrangements 

Composite flowers such as the sun- 
flower, aster, and dandelion consist of 
many minute flowers in a single head, 
Fig. 2, 3, and 4. The flowers are of 
two kinds: the ray-flowers surrounding 
the head forming petals, and the so- 
called disk flowers in the center made 
up of florets or small flowers. 

The rayflowers have only pistils, 
Fig. 3, but the florets in the center have 
both pistils and stamens. The efficiency 
of such an arrangement in obtaining 
cross pollination can readily be under- 
Bees walk back and forth across 
the disk flowers in search of nectar, 
and in so doing they are bound to drag 

(Continued on page 121) 
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Death Rate in the Colony 
Question: How many bees are supposed 
to die per day in each colony during 
winter?—Montana. 

Answer. This depends not only upon 
the number of bees in the colony, but 
also on their age at the beginning of 
winter. If a colony is strong in num- 
bers but a large proportion of the bees 
are old when winter begins, the death 
rate will, of course, be high. But if the 
bees are mostly young at the beginning 
of winter, the death rate should be low. 
When colonies are composed chiefly 
of young bees, only a few of them 
should die during the early part of the 
winter. Sometimes only a few dozen 
bees are lost to the colony during the 
entire winter, but ordinarily there are 
many more than this. When bees are 
wintered in the cellar there may be 
only a few dead bees on the floor at 
the end of the first month of confine- 
ment; but this number increases each 
month so that as many bees may die 
during the month of March as during 
all the preceeding months that the bees 
were in the cellar. 








Winter Passages Through Combs 

Question: Is there anything gained by 
making holes through the combs to permit 
the bees to pass from one comb to another 
during winter? Some of the bees in my 
colonies perish on outside combs during 
the first cold spell in the fall_—Minnesota. 


Answer: In the early days of the 
modern hive, winter passages through 
the combs were thought by many to be 
necessary for best results in wintering. 
l_angstroth, in his book, “The Hive and 
the Honeybee”, advised that a hole an 
inch in diameter be cut in the middle 
of each comb about one-third of the 
distance from the top, this being done 
so late in the season that the bees would 
not fill these holes with comb. Later 
this practice was abandoned almost 
entirely and a device known as the 
Hill’s device was placed above the 
frames to hold the quilt, then so com- 
monly used, an inch or more above 
the top-bars, the theory being that the 
bees would cluster in this space and 
tnus have a free passage from comb to 
comb. However, bees get along very 
well without either arrangement, es- 
pecially if the colonies are strong and 
well protected, and both of these meth- 
ods have been abandoned. When bees 
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are wintered in two stories the cluster 
can expand or contract laterally 
through the space between the upper 
and lower sets of combs. 


Bees Disappear During Winter 
Question: In March last year I found 
all the bees gone from three hives, leaving 
plenty of stores. What do you suppose was 
the trouble with them?—North Carolina. 


Answer: These colonies may have 
been queenless last summer or fall, and 
having none but old bees they would, 
of course, die off gradually from old 
age until none were left. It sometimes 
happens when bees swarm that the 
young queen left in the parent colony 
is lost in her mating flight or fails to 
become fertile. When this happens the 
parent colony is hopelessly queenless 
and will die in the fall or winter if not 
before, unless the beekeeper supplies 
them with either a queen or some 
brood from which to rear one. Some- 
times laying queens are lost, and 
through some accident the colony fails 
to requeen itself. 


Snow Closing the Entrance 
Question: Will it injure the bees for 
the snow to drift high enough to cover 
the hive entrances, or will enough air pass 
through the snow to supply the needs of 
the bees?—Ohio. 


Answer: Loose snow does not injure 
the bees even when it covers the hives 
completely. In fact, during cold weath- 
er the snow affords additional protec- 
tion. The bees do not need much 
oxygen during the winter if they are 
quiet and wintering well. Plenty of air 
would pass through the snow to supply 
all of the oxygen needed for strong 
colonies that are quiet. If wet, slushy 
snow is driven into the entrance by 
the wind and then freezes, closing the 
entrance entirely, there would be some 
danger of the bees smothering, espe- 
cially if the colony is abnormally active 
and not wintering well. It is here that 
the upper entrance, a five-eighths-inch 
hole in the hand hold of the hive, or 
just above it, is not only a safeguard 
but a means for the escape of moisture 
often so fatal to the bees. 


Influence of Drones Upon Yield 


Per Colony 
Question: A well known _ beekeeper 
writes that he has had far better honey 
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crops from colonies in which he permitted 
one frame of drone comb and permitted 
the rearing of drones before the honey 
flow. The other colonies not permitted to 
rear drones gave no such results. Have 
you had any experience along this line 
and, if so, with what results?—Jugoslavia. 
Answer: The theory that colonies 
which are permitted to rear a large 
number of drones do better work than 
other colonies has been advanced in 
this country, but has been almost uni- 
versally rejected by beekeepers. Even 
when all the brood combs are as nearly 
perfect worker combs as can be had, 
strong colonies will rear a considerable 
number of drones previous to the 
swarming season. If no drone cells 
are available the bees sometimes tear 
away worker cells and build drone cells 
in their place, thus apparently satisfy- 
ing the desire to rear drones at this 
season. It is therefore practically im- 
possible to prevent the rearing of at 
least a few drones, which is apparent- 
lv enough to satisfy the colony. Wheth- 
er colonies which are encouraged to 
rear a large number of drones previous 
to the honey flow would do better work 
than colonies which rear only a limited 
number has never been determined by 
careful experimental work, so far as we 
know. But the experience of beekeep- 
ers in this country indicates that better 
results are obtained by restricting the 
rearing of drones. To rear a frame of 
Grone brood would require something 
like four pounds of honey, and most 
American beekeepers prefer that this be 
used for rearing workers instead. 


Bottom Starters in Sections 

Question: Will the bees attach the comb 
to the bottom of the section as well when 
a single sheet of foundation is used as 
when a top and bottom starter are used? 

Wisconsin. 

Answer: This depends largely upon 
the character of the honey flow and 
climatic conditions, as well as upon 
the space between the single sheet of 
foundation and the bottom of the sec- 
tion. When a single sheet of founda- 
tion is used it should be cut so that, 
when fastened, there will not be more 
than about one-eighth of an inch be- 
tween the foundation and the bottom 
of the section. In other words, the 
foundation should be so close to the 
bottom that the expansion and slight 
stretching brought about by the bees 
working on the foundation will cause 
it to touch the bottom without buck- 
ling over. It will then be fastened 
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provided the honey flow is at all suit- 
able for comb-honey production. Dur- 
ing a heavy honey flow in your locality 
it is doubtful if sections will be filled 
uny better when a bottom starter is 
used, but during a slow honey flow 
and in regions having cool nights, as 
i: the inter-mountain region, bottom 
starters are needed for best results. 


Which Super to Use When 


Producing Extracted Honey 
Question: Which is better for produc- 
ing extracted honey, the shallow extract- 
ing supers or the regular depth?—Mont. 


Answer: Some prefer the shallow 
extracting supers, but most of the ex- 
tensive honey producers prefer regular 
depth. Some advantages of the regular 
supers are: Fewer of them are needed 
to hold the crop of honey, making the 
ecupiment less expensive; there are not 
so many combs to handle when extract- 
ing; and the combs being the same size 
as those in the brood chamber, they 
can be interchanged when this is desir- 
able, thus simplifying the equipment. 
The shallow extracting supers are light- 
*r and easier to handle, and in locations 
where the honey flow is slow or where 
the yield is small their smaller size may 
be advantageous in tiering up. 


Appearance of Sacbrood 
Question: Do cells of sacbrood have 
surken or perforated cappings, thus giving 


them the appearance of American foul- 
brood ?—Tennessee. 
Answer: The cappings are often 


perforated and resemble somewhat the 
appearance of American foulbrood; 
but the appearance of the dead larvae 
is quite different. In sacbrood the larva 
turns dark in color and sinks down in 
the middle forming a sort of boat- 
shaped mass with the ends projecting 
upward instead of slumping down in a 
shapeless mass as in American foul- 
brood. The dead larvae in sacbrood 
can easily be removed instead of adher- 
ing to the cell wall as in American 
foulbrood, and on puncturing the skin 
of the dead larvae of a certain stage 
tiie contents are liquid, while in Amer- 
ican foulbrood the entire mass flattens 
out on the lower cell wall, the saclike 
appearance being entirely absent. 





“You can always recognize a well 
informed beekeeper; his views are the 
same as yours”.—Anonymous. 
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Just News 


The Connecticut Beekeepers’ annual 
winter meeting will be held February 
19, 1955, in the auditorium of the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Huntington Street, New Haven, 
Connecticut. The speaker will be M. 
Louise Yates who will speak on her 
European tour of International Bee- 
keepers, with illustrations. 

The meeting starts at 10 A.M. Lunch 
will be pot luck, and coffee will be 
furnished. An invitation is extended to 
all beekeepers. Come and enjoy the 
friendly gathering and perhaps glean 
some new information to you.—Phile- 
mon J. Hewitt, Jr., Chairman of Pub- 
licity. 


The Midwestern Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation, formerly known as Western 
Missouri Beekeepers’ Association will 
hold its regular monthly meeting at the 
Schaffer Plumbing Shop, 7011 Pros- 
pect, Kansas City, Missouri, on Sunday, 
February 13, at 2:30 p.m.—Mrs. Wm. 
Brite, Sec. 


The annual Farmer’s Week meeting 
of Michigan beekeepers will be held on 
Wednesday, February 9th and Thurs- 
day, February 10th, in rooms 103-104 
ot beautiful Kellogg Center at Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing. A 
good program of interest to all types 
of beekeepers has been arranged for 
both days. Hope you will come and 
enjoy it. In addition to the bee meeting, 
there are many other Farmer’s Week 
features of farm and home interest 
that you will want to see—E. C. Mar- 
tin, East Lansing. 


The Westchester County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will hold its next reg- 
ular monthly meeting at 2:30 P.M. on 
Sunday, February 20, at the Odd Fel- 
lows Hall, 20 Lockwood Ave., New 
Rochelle, N. Y.—Carlton E. Slater, 
Publicity. 


Beekeepers’ Program 
of Kansas State Beekeepers’ Association 
February 8, 1955 
Room 102, Fairchild Hall 
Manhattan, Kansas 
Roger C. Smith, Presiding, Professor 
of Entomology, Kansas State College 
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9:00 Apiary Inspection a July 1, 
1953-June 30, 1954. ._L. Parker, 
State Apiarist, Kansas Entomologi- 
cal Commission, Manhattan. 

Plans of the Kansas Entomological 


Commission. W. . Amstein, Sec., 
Kansas Entomological Commission, 
Manhattan. 


9:30 Package Bees and Divisions vs. 
Overwintered Colonies. I. K. Kad- 
dou, Graduate Student, Kansas State 
College. 

Control of American Foulbrood with 
Terramycin. T. A. Gochnauer, Re- 
search Assoc., Dept. of Ent. and Zoo. 
Institute of Agri. Uni. of Minn., St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

Wintering Colonies at Manhattan. 
R. L. Parker, Prof. of Apiculture, 
Kansas State College. ; 
Dell E. Gates, Presiding, Extension 


Specialist in Ent., Kansas State College. 

1:00 The Important Pollen Sources in the 
Manhattan Area. S. E. Rashad, Grad- 
uate Student, Kansas State College. 

1:45 Control of European Foulbrood with 
Streptomycin and Terramycin. _ T. 
A. Gochnauer. 

2:30 What’s New in Bee Culture. R. L. 


10:00 


10:45 


Parker. 
3:00 Round Table Discussion. Leaders: 
R. L. Parker, T. A. Gochnauer. 


The Rhode Island Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will hold a meeting on Feb- 
ruary 26 at 6:30 P.M. at Eden Park 
School, Cranston, R. I. The ladies of 
the organization will prepare a pot luck 
supper. A bee movie and square dance 
are planned as part of the entertain- 
ment.—William K. Davis, Pub. “gr. 


The Ohio Beekeepers’ Short Course 
will be held in Columbus, March 22 
and 23 during Farm and Home Week. 
More details will appear in March 
Gleanings. 


A new honey candy bar called, 
“En-R-G”, has recently been developed 
by Ralph Gamber, 910 State Street, 
Lancaster, Pa., according to a report 
in the December issue of The Pennsyl- 
vania Beekeeper. A box of 24 bars 
sells for $2.00 plus postage. This new 
chocolate coated honey bar contains 
honey, peanuts, and fruit. It is hoped 
that this new outlet will aid Pennsyl- 
vania’s honey-marketing program. 


Pennsylvania To Offer Queen-Rear- 
ing Short Course.—In addition to the 
regular Short Course held in Pennsyl- 
vania State University in August, Dr. 
E. J. Anderson has announced a new 
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Short Course on queen rearing will be 
added this summer. 

This new course will be given only 
if a minimum number of 10 register. 
The course will be limited to 20. It 
will be a three-day program beginning 
at 9:30 a.m. on Monday, June 20, and 
ending at 4:30 p.m. Wednesday, the 
22nd. Dr. E. J. Anderson and W. W. 
Clarke, Pennsylvania Extension Api- 
arist, will be the instructors. 

Advance registration is required prior 
to June 1. For details and application 
blanks, write Director, Short Courses, 
College of Agriculture, Pennsylvania 
State University, State College, Pa. 


The 1955 officers of the North 
Georgia Beekeepers’ Association are: 
President, Dr. E. K. Patton, Ben Hill, 
Ga.; Ist. Vice President, Hon. R. R. 
Petree, 658 Hansell St., S.E., Atlanta, 
Ga.; 2nd. Vice President, Robt. T. 
Dempsey, 17 Pine Circle, N.E., Atlan- 
ta, Ga.; Secretary, Mrs. R. W. Hyer, 
453 Euclid Terrace, N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Robt. H. Gardner, Rt. 
2, McDonough, Ga. 


Ohio Beekeeping Course Announced 
—Ohio beekeepers can now sign up 
for a correspondence course in bee- 
keeping under the direction of Charles 
Reese, Extension Beekeeping Specialist 
al Ohio State University. The course 
is free to Ohio residents but a charge 
of 75 cents is made to non-residents. 

A number of lessons comprise this 
course which the beekeeper studies and 
returns to the University. The lessons 
are corrected, marked, and returned to 
the student. A certificate of comple- 
tion from Oho State University is 
given at the end of the course. 

Beekeepers interested in this course 
should write to the Office of Informa- 
tion and Educational Aids, College of 
Agriculture, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


New Beekeeping Course Offered for 
Home Study—tThere’s a shortage of 
honeybees in New York State these 
duys. A decline of 50 percent in the 
number of bee colonies in the State 
over the past 50 years has brought 
about a real need for enough bees to 
pollinate crops. 

Bees can be kept for profit or pleas- 
ure On a small or large scale. In New 
York, people in all walks of life keep 
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bees either as a hobby or as a way of 
earning all or part of their living. 

To be a success at beekeeping on 
any scale, however, a thorough knowl- 
edge of the life and habits of bees is 
necessary. Cornell University is now 
making this knowledge available in a 
newly revised Farm Study Course in 
Beekeeping. The course offers full 
information on beekeeping. Further 
information on the course may be had 
by writing to Cornell Farm Study 
Courses, Roberts Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 


“Adventures in Beekeeping”, a 52- 
page book by Robert D. Oglesby of 
Middletown, Ohio, contains a vivid 
account of eight season’s experiences 
with bees, The author, a banker and 
stock broker for a quarter of a century, 
took up beekeeping as an avocation 
and was so intrigued with it that he 
carefully recorded his activities in a 
pocket notebook. This enabled him to 
pass on his interesting experiences in 
his book which is published by Van- 
tage Press, Inc., 120 West 31st St., New 
York 1, N. Y. The price is $2.00. 


“The Fragrant City of Wax”, a 110- 
page paper bound book, contains inter- 
esting and helpful information on the 
inmates of the hive, also its products. 
The author, a life-time beekeeper, takes 
us through an entire year in the apiary. 
The price of the book is $2.25 postpaid. 
Order direct from the author, George 
S. Graffam, Whitefield, Maine. 


Dr. Eugene C. Holst, retired bacteri- 
ologist for the Department of Agricul- 
ture, died suddenly at Baltimore, Mary- 
land, on December 27, 1954. He was 
born at Clintonville, Wisconsin in 1905. 

In 1938 he began his association with 
the Beekeeping and Insect Pathology 
Section of the Entomology Research 
Branch of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture where he served in the 
capacity of Associate Bacteriologist at 
the Laramie, Wyoming, and Beltsville, 
Maryland, Laboratories. He was wide- 
ly known as an authority on bee dis- 
eases. Some of his more important 
contributions concerned new methods 
of culturing and studying Bacillus lar- 
vae, the causative organism of the 
American foulbrood, colony resistance 
to American foulbrood,  inkecticide 
poisoning of bees, methods of diagnos- 

(Continued on page 124) 
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HONEY ‘FOR SALE 


many 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of 
honey. Any quantity. Write us for best 
prices obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Onsted, Michigan. 

IOWA honey, one can or truck loads 
Russell D. Smalley, Beaver, Iowa. 

CLOVER extracted honey in_ sixties 
Abram Brubaker, Lancaster, Pa., > J 


CLOVER HONEY 
per pound in 60-pound cans. Lose Broth- 
ers, 206 E. Jefferson, Louisville, Ky. 

PURE COUNTRY SORGHUM, recleaned, 
20c per Ib. in 60-lb. cans. Also blended 
at 15c upon inquiry. LOSE BROTHERS, 
INC., 206 E. Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C.O.D. terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly 
established his credit with the seller. 


CASH 


white extracted, 18c 


for your comb 
types extracted. Send 
price. Buckeye Honey 
St., Columbus 14, Ohio 


CASH for Beeswax. Write 
tity and we will quote 
Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc., 


HONEY WANTED 


and all 
and best 
3930 No. High 


honey 
sample 
Co., 


as to quan- 
price. Muench- 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


— All grades and va- 
rieties Highest cash prices paid. Mail 
samples. State quantity. HAMILTON & 
COMPANY, 2613 South Yates Ave., Los 
Angeles 22, California. 

WRITE FOR Shipping tags and 
tions on rendered beeswax. We buy from 
one pound up and if you have over 25 
pounds let us work it into foundation for 


quota- 





you at a 25 per cent saving. Walter T 
Kelley Co., Clarkson, Kentucky. 

HONEY WANTED, all grades in 60's 
Mail samples, advise quantity, best price. 
A. I. Root Company of Syracuse, 1112-14 
E. Erie Blvd., Syracuse, N. Y. 

WANTED — White extracted or comb 
honey. Send sample. Millersport Honev 
Co., Millersport, Ohio. 

WANTED—Light amber-clover and fall- 
flowers honey Cloverdale Honey Co, 
Fredonia, N. Y¥ 

BEST CASH DEAL for your honey (any 


grade) and beeswax. Alexander Company, 
819 Reynolds Road, Toledo, Ohio 


FINE QUALITY chunk comb honey in 
one pound jars. Hiltner’s Apiaries, North 
Creek, Ohio. 
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Gulden 


advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these col- 
References required from new advertisers not known to us. 


Rate: 15c per counted 


each word in names and addresses, the shortest word 
and the longest word possible for the 
figures in it), 

month esteebaien publication. 


advertiser to use, 


as well as any num- 
count as one word. 


Copy should be in by 


CASH FOR YOUR HONEY—Light _ ex- 
tracted or comb. Regular trade _ send 
sample. W. R. Moomaw, Stone Creek, O. 


BEESWAX WANTED. Highest prices 
paid in cash or trade for bee supplies. 
The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, San Antonio, Texas. 


HONEY WANTED—Extra white, white, 
and light amber in 60's. Send sample and 
quote price. Cash paid. Clearbrook Honey 
Farms, Clearbrook, Minnesota. 


WANTED—AII grades of extracted hon- 
ey. Send sample and price. Deer Creek 
Honey Farms, London, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 


WRITE FOR CATALOG — Quality Bee 
supplies at factory prices. we ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies and Comb Foundation, 
Onsted, Michigan. 


THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY Catalog 
published (64 pages) free for the asking. 
Listing many items not found in other 
Catalogs. No agents—buy direct and save 
20%. WALTER T. KELLEY CC., CLARK- 
SON, KENTUCKY. 


FOR SALE — New heart 
frame bottom boards. K.D 
$1.00 each; 50 or more, 
or more, 85 cents each. One nailed up 
sample postpaid, $1.25. Fred L. Poole, 
Elizabethtown, Rt. 2, Box 67, No. Car. 


NOW AVAILABLE, Fumigil for “control 
ot Nosema disease in bees. Write for 
prices and circular by Abbott’s Labora- 
tories. PRAIRIE VIEW HONEY CoO., 12303 
12th Street, Detroit 6, Michigan. 


cypress 10- 
10 or more, 
90 cents each; 100 





210 shal- 
low supers, 48 comb supers with fixtures, 
193 metal tops, 163 bottoms, $500.00. Large 


number extra equipment thrown in, in- 
ventory on request. Stevens Apiaries, 278 
East College Street, Oberlin, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—25 two- story “colonies bees 
with two supers each, at $11.00 each. All 
for $250.00, good equipment. Comb honey 
supers 70 cents each. Earl Fredenburg, 
Rt. 5, Box 44, Battle Creek, Mich 


FOR SALE—600 new 10-frame standard 
bodies with frames, 800 pounds Dadant 
vired foundation, size 8's, x 1634. Walter 
Roose, Sac City, Iowa. 


FCR SALE—1,700 eight and ten-frame 
standard hive bodies with frames; some 
covers and bottoms. Extractor, boiler and 
jacketed piping. All in Louisiana. Name 
your own price and terms. Write L. M. 
4312 Maine, Baldwin Park, Calif 
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FOR SALE—175 colonies bees, 10-frame 
two-story hives, 70 comb supers, new ex- 
tractor. No disease. Cheap. Merrill Sea- 
bert, R.D. 1, Mt. Victory, Ohio. 


‘FOR ‘SALE—400 supers of drawn combs, 
25 of foundation, all four horizontal wires, 
35 empty supers, 160 inner covers, 140 
moving screens, 55 excluders, 173 tele- 
scope covers, 180 bottom boards, 1 24- 
frame Simplicity extractor, 1 capping tank. 
All standard equipment in good condition, 
no foulbrood disease, $1200.00. Earl De 
Long, R. 2, Box 283, Snohomish, _Wash. 


BEES “AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


We use all possible care in accepting 
advertisements but we cannot be held re- 
sponsible in case disease occurs among 
bees sold or if dissatisfaction occurs. We 
suggest that prospective buyers ask for a 
certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 

ITALIANS— -Packages, ~ Queens. Martz, 
Rt. 2, Box 846, Vacaville, California. 


PACKAGE BEES—Take a vacation on 
your express money. Come for your bees. 
Be our guest while here. We have 1800 
hives. Booking orders now. Write Miller 
Bros., Safford, Alabama. 














THREE-BANDED Italian bees and 
queens. Our regular stock and the Dadant 
Starline Hybrids. Extra good bees. Due 
to the late springs in North Carolina we 
are breeding queens down here until May 
lst. We will have queens laying any time 
after Feb. 10th, so we can give prompt 
service. 1 to 25, $1.20; 25 up, $1.10. For 
Dadant’s Starline, add 25c per queen. Ala- 
mance Bee Company, La Belle, Fla., Box 
485. 

IF YOU are in need of Package Bees or 
Queens, write to Lloyd E. Allen, Tipton, 
Michigan. _ 


PACKAGE BEES, ~ QUEENS: Prolific, 
gentle, and disease free Italians. Parcel 
Post, express, or truck. Circular. Cren- 
shaw , County Apiaries, Rutledge, Ala. 


ITALIAN queens, $1. = postpaid. 2- Ibs. 
bees and queen, $4.25; 3-lbs. bees and 
queen, $5.00, express collect. Dadant Star- 
line Hybrid, “The Wonder Workers”, 25c 
per queen additional. For parcel post, add 
postage 6 pounds and 7 lbs. S. J. Head, 
Crossett, Arkansas. 


THE NORMA ROY APIARY Italian Bees. 
3 pound with untested queen, $3.25; 4 
pounds with queen, $3.75. Live delivery 
and a health certificate with shipment. 
Book your order now. No down payment. 
Norma E. Roy & Son, Hessmer, 





By prearrangement: a limited number of 
Carniolan queens, mated to Caucasian 
drones. Howard _Weaver, Navasota, _Texas. 


_ SEEDS 
HONEY PLANTS our “specialty. Catalog 
on = a Atlantic, Iowa. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


- Bargains in new or used “honey cans or 
Root Supplies for cash or honey. Buck- 
ey Honey Company, 3930 N. High St., 
Columbus 14, Ohio. 


PINKING SHEARS — ONLY ‘$1s 95 p post- 
paid. Chromium plated, precision made. 
coetustnene’s Christmas Overstock. Guar- 
anteed $7.95 value or money refunded. 
Order by mail. Lincoln Surplus Sales, 
1704 W. Farwell Ave., Chicago 26, Illinois. 
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HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 























snncnconoconnneseuccnecnrer & 
GIRARDEAU APIARIES 
Tifton, Georgia 
Shippers of 
ITALIAN 
Package Bees and Queens 
Anyi nane iit 
THE AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER 


The senior beekeeping journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere provides a complete 
cover of all beekeeping topics in one of 
the world’s largest honey producing coun- 
tries. Published monthly by Pender Bros. 
Pty. Ltd., Box 20, P. O., Maitland, 3N, 
N.S.W., Australia. Subscription by Bank 
Draft or International M. O. 18/- (approx. 
$2.15) per year, post free. Sample copy 
free on request. 





Booking orders now. Over 
30 years a shipper. Send 
for Free Circulars. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 
Weslaco, Texas \ 


1955 QUEEN BEES 


3-Banded Italians 
Oe es cnareaemene ae $1.10 each 


Oe TI isis hone e 2s wus 1.00 each 
Queens ready about April 5th. 
Geo. W. Moore 

Shasta Co., 














Shasta, California 





Canada’s 
National Monthly Magazine 
for Beekeepers 


Canadian Bee Journal 
Streetsville, Ontario, Canada’ 





HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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QUEENS ITALIANS 
1-24 24-99 100-up 
2-lb. pkg. w/q $3.00 $2.90 $2.85 
3-lb. pkg. w/q 4.00 3.90 3.85 
Nice large queens .95 -90 


Send us your order of 1 or 1008 
MITCHELL’S APIARIES 
Bunkie, La. 


“Mysnnncnncncnscnsccssacoassoccsonsoseocconscosceocssscssousssssrscasssesoee 


GRAY CAUCASIANS 
Quality Bees 
and 
Dependable Service 
Write for Prices 


BOLLING BEE CO. 
Bolling, Ala. 


SITET TTT ii tite 


j gp errenerrnrnrennenanoneN 











Italian Queens 
EUGENE WALKER 


Rt. 2, Box 207 
Live Oak, California 











J. E. WING & SONS ' 
41 Years Continuous Service 
Italian Package Bees 
and Queens 
Our Specialty 


Knights Landing, Calif. 














ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
2-lb. pkg. with queen ............ $2.80 
3-lb. pkg. with queen ............ 3.40 
4-lb. pkg. with queen ............ 4.15 
5-lb. pkg. with queen ............ 4.95 
Extra queens, each, ................. 85 

Live delivery guaranteed and health cer- 
tificate with each shipment. 

GASPARD BEE CO. 
Hessmer, Louisiana 
—DON’T BE LATE— 
Spring may come early this year, and you 


would be glad to know that you will get 
your BEES and Queens in plenty of time 
and be ready for it. BOOK YOUR ORDERS 
EARLY in order to get dates you would 
like to have your bees shipped. Write 
for our 1955 prices. 


Lucedale Apiaries Lucedale, Miss. 








JOHN DAVIS QUEENS 


We ship until November 1 and fall 
is the right time to requeen. Order 
now and be sure. $1.00 each, any 
number. 


LITTLE’S APIARIES 
Shelbyville, Box 122, Tenn. 











Run a Spare-Time Greeting Card and 
Gift Shop at home. Show friends samples 
of our new 1955 All-Occasion Greeting 
Cards and Gifts. Take their orders and 
earn up to 100 per cent profit. No experi- 
ence necessary. Costs nothing to try. 
Write today for samples on approval. Re- 


gal Greetings, Dept. 77, Ferndale, Mich. 
FOR LEASE. Share basis, shop and 
equipment for 500 colonies, Minnesota. 


Reply Gleanings, Box 55, Medina, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTED 


WANTED 50 to 100 good 10- frame queen 
excluders, wire or zinc. Must be cheap for 
cash. Would trade package bees for them. 
D. P. Green, Route 2, Deland, Florida. 

WANTED—500 wood-wire queen ~exclud- 
ers, 10-frame. E. P. Barkman, Hillsboro, 
Kansas. 

WANTED—1940 ABC & XYZ. 
MeDow, Sulphur, Okla. 

WANTED: Miller's Book “50 Years 
Among the Bees” and radial extractor. H. 
Sandberg, 170 Walnut St., Galesburg, II. 


EXPERIENCED BEEKEEPER with good 
territory in Minnesota wants about 1000 
colonies to operate on shares. Have good, 
weli equipped honey house and truck. 
Will need financing. Box 148, Gleanings, 
Medina, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Beekeeper 1955 season. State 
experience, give references. Hartman, 4851 


O. V. 


Paddock Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. _ 
WANTED—Two experienced bee men. 

Year around or seasonal. Jims’ Valley 

Apiaries, Sunnyside, Washington. 


Give experi- 
Do not 
Nav- 


HELP WANTED for 1955: 
ence, age, height, and references. 
apply if you drink. Howard Weaver, 
asota, Texas. 

WANTED — 
packing plant and apiaries. 
wages, bonus, other advantages. 
Honey Farms, Ripon, Wisconsin. 

WANTED. Good experienced beekeeper. 
Good salary. Year around or seasonal. I. 
O. Jones, 119 9th Ave., S. W., Aberdeen, 
South Dakota. 


MAGAZINES 


Know interesting facts concerning the 


two men to work in our 
Excellent 
Schultz 


bees of India through the INDIAN BEE 
JOURNAL, published in English by the 
Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarrn 
Dist. NainiYal, U. P. India, or available 
through them. Subs. Rs9/ or 15 shillings 
or $2.25 yearly. Sample copy post free 
for Rs', or s2/6, or 40 cents (Inter- 


national Money Order). Payment in mint 
postage stamps of your country accepted. 


ARCHIVE of BEE SCIENCE (Archive 
fur Bienenkunde), oldest scientific, inde- 
pendent bee journal in the world. Select 
feature material gives lasting theoretical 
and practical knowledge. Sample copies 
available. Two large 1953 editions for the 
low price of DM 5.50. Biene-Verlag (Bee 
Publishers), Lindau (B), Postcheck Karls- 
ruhe 5581, Germany. 


DO YOU FIND it difficult to secure in- 
formation about sheep and sheep ranching 
methods? The SHEEP AND GOAT RAIS- 
ER reaches more sheepmen with more 
information on range sheep than any other 
magazine published. Subscription $1.00. 
Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 
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BEE WORLD, the international journal 
of the Bee Research Association, published 
monthly, contains the latest research re- 
ports on bees and beekeeping. With Api- 
cultural Abstracts it costs $3.00 per annum. 
Apicultural Abstracts only $1.75 per an- 
num from the Hon. Subscription Secre- 
tary, Bee Research Association, 10 Barnett 
Wood Lane, ASHTEAD, Surrey, England. 


Read the South African Bee Journal. 
Published every two months. Subscription 
7/6 per year to the Treasurer, P. O. Box 
3306 Cape Town, South Africa. 





INTERESTING MECHANISMS IN 


THE ART OF POLLINATION 
(Continued from page 113) 


some pollen from the anthers of one 
floret to the stigma of another. With 
literally hundreds of florets packed in 
a very small area, close to 100 per cent 
pollinization is almost guaranteed un- 
der the circumstances. 

Red clover heads are composed of 
from 50 to 150 florets, Fig. 4. The 
florets develop and open in an ascending 
order from the base to the top of the 
head. The pistil is usually curved, and 
the stigma extends beyond the anthers, 
Fig. 4. The ovary of red clover (floret) 
has two ovules, but usually only one 
develops upon fertilization. Plants have 
been found, however, with a high per- 
centage of pods having two seeds. 

The structure of the red clover floret 
prevents pollination by wind since the 
anthers and the pistil remain enclosed 
in the keel unless it is artificially trip- 
ped. Under natural conditions pollina- 
tion is done by insects, nearly all of 
which are bees. Bumblebees and hon- 
eybees are the principal pollinators 
visiting the red clover floret for nectar 
or pollen or both, but at the same time 
transferring pollen from floret to floret 
and from plant to plant. 

There has been considerable contro- 
versy as to the extent to which pollina- 
tion can be accomplished by the honey- 
bee since its tongue is considered to be 
too short to reach the nectar. Recent 
investigations, however, clearly indicate 
that honeybees visit red clover prin- 
cipally for pollen and seldom for nec- 
tar, but regardless of what is obtained, 
pollen is transferred from floret to 
floret and from flower to flower and 
cross-pollination is affected (U.S.D.A. 
Yearbook, 1937). This fact alone 
should warrant the keeping of honey- 
bees for the production of clover seed. 
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WILLIAMS’ ITALIAN QUEENS 
LARGE LEATHER COLORED 
THREE-BANDED 
QUALITY SUPREME 


CERTIFICATE WITH EACH SHIPMENT 


1 - 9 Postpaid, Airmail ................ $1.00 
10 -99 - | iebiglewkacmaade 95 
100-up ” © = Shecedecncmns 90 
DR. WILLIAMS APIARIES 
115 W. Sterling Ave. Baytown, Texas 








Three-band Ktalians 


| Package Bees and Queens 
2-Ib. Pkg. w/q ........ $2.50 
| 3-Ib. Pkg. w/q ........ 3.30 
CE k.bcecacsnseones -70 


One dollar per package 
books order. 


HONEY BOWL APIARIES 





Box 574 
F. R. Sawyer, Owner 
Bunkie Louisiana 
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EXTRACT ROYAL JELLY 
with 
THE LITTLE QUEEN 
ROYAL JELLY 
EXTRACTOR* 
FAST EFFICIENT EASY TO CLEAN 
EXTRACT IN OUT-APIARIES 


Powered by your car-truck-pickup | 


$25.00 Post Paid 


ROYAL JELLY ENTERPRISES 
617 Market St., Colusa, Calif. 


‘Patent Pending 











\ 








Italian Queens 
75c¢ each 


Air Mail 
and 
Guaranteed to Please 


O. K. Anderson & Son 


Box 193 
Coffee Springs, Ala. 
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Get More Per Hive 
In 1955 


Use Package Bees 
with 
Island Hybrid Queens 

We plan larger and better pro- 
duction of 4-way Hybrid queens 
in °55. 

Place your order early for favor- 
ed dates and delivery on Package 


Bees. 
Prices with Island Hybrid Queens 
2-Ib. 3-Ib. 
1 to 25 $3.65 ea. $4.65 ea. 


26 or more 3.40 ea. 4.40 ea. 
For regular queens, deduct 25c per 
package. Write for prices on early 
3ooster Bees. 


“They Produce” 


Rossman Apiaries 
P.O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 


Phone: 755R 


























WEAVER’S 
CAUCASIAN BEES & QUEENS 
Our prices with new cages 

Queens 2-lb. w/q 3-lb. w/q 


1 to 9 $1.25 $3.50 $4.50 
10 to 48 ery 3.40 4.40 
49 to 100 ....... 1.05 3.25 4.25 


Prompt shipment— young laying 
queens — full weight — young bees. 
State health certificate with each order. 
Deduct 20 cents a package for bees in 
clean used cages. 

Shipments made by express; your truck 
by prearrangement. Small orders go 
cheaper by parcel post. For further in- 
formation write us. 


HOWARD WEAVER, Navasota, Texas 


19 Italians 55 


Package Bees and Queens 
Good Producers 


Dependable Service 


Joe Pencin 
Davis, Calif. 


Box 517 





BEEKEEPING IN CONNECTICUT 
(Continued from page 75) 
number of active farms. Consequently, 
the amount of available legumes and 
other major honey plants has been 

reduced. 

Many states are now regarding 
goldenrod as a good fall honey plant 
and that holds true for Connecticut. 
The area along the coast yields well 
for us some years and we get consid- 
erable goldenrod honey. 

There is quite a bit of button bush 
(Cephalanthus L.) which provides hon- 
ey for beekeepers in that area. 

Connecticut beekeepers have an 
active state association and anyone 
interested in attending meetings should 
contact Mrs. Andrew Creevy, Secre- 
tary, 1080 Huntington Road, Stratford, 
Connecticut. “The Connecticut Hon- 
eybee” is the official journal of the 
State Beekeepers’ Association and it is 
published four times a year previous 
to the meetings held in February, April, 
June, and October. The subscription 
price of 25 cents a year is included 
with the annual dues of the association. 
Interested beekeepers should contact 
the Editor, Hale L. Colton, 46 River- 
view Road, Rocky Hill, Connecticut. 
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CAUCASIAN or ITALIAN 
Package Bees and Queens 


ee 


| 
Bees gentle to work with, less | 
swarming, good producers, health 
certificate, live arrival guaranteed | 
are just a few things you get when | 
your requirements are sent to me. | 
Write for prices. 


FARRIS HOMAN 


Shannon, Miss. 











K — —————————— 


OLDEST BEE JOURNAL IN 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Keep up on markets, practices, scientific 
data, regulations and plant possibilities. 


1 year, $2.00, U. S. and Canada 
Foreign postage, 50c a year extra 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Hamilton, Illinois 











U. S. Savings Bonds come in all sizes... .. 
and grow bigger every year. 
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York's Package Bees and Queens for 195 


The Preference of Leading Honey Producers 





QUALITY: Your choice of two Outstanding Strains, Dadant’s 
New Improved “Starline” Hybrids or our regular Strain of Italians. 
Both Strains are QUALITY BRED. Reg. U. 8. 


Pat. Off. 
SERVICE: 10,000 colonies to enable us to load trucks with speed 
and still maintain express and parcel post schedules. Also, 10,000 queen-mating 
nuclei to insure a supply of vigorous young laying queens for shipping as needed. 
PROGRESS: Fumagillin-fed grafting yards, queen-mating nuclei yards, and 
package bees to maintain your package morale until brood emerges. A bonus in 
every package. 
SPECIALISTS: Your best buys are always from specialists in their special lines 
of business. Bees are our sole business. We have no side lines and devote our 
entire time to improving and devising better methods to give you higher quality 
and service you have the right to expect. 
EXPERIENCE: Many of our men have been with us for a number of years, are 
fully trained, experienced, and equipped to handle your orders to your best ad- 
vantage at all times. All shipments are personally checked _ to insure perfect 
condition before actual shipment. 
Dadant’s New Improved Starline Hybrids York’s Quality Bred Italians 
Packages with Italian Queens 


Quantity 1-24 25-99 100-up 
2-Ib. pkg. $3.75 $3.50 $3.25 
3-Ib. pkg. 4.75 4.50 4.25 
4-Ib. pkg. 5.75 5.50 5.25 
5-Ib. pkg. 6.75 6.50 6.25 
Queens 1.25 1.15 1.05 


Queenless pkgs. deduct $1.00 per pkg. Tested Queens, add $1.00 each extra. 
(Above prices are for/or with Italian Queens) 


FOR DADANT’S IMPROVED STARLINE HYBRIDS 
ADD 25 CENTS ADDITIONAL TO ABOVE PRICES 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: If you wish to try Starline Hybrids, men- 
tion this and on orders for regular Italian stock we will substitute 10 Starline 
Queens, or 10% of your order, whichever is smaller, at regular stock prices. 


SHIPMENTS: Shipments are made by express, parcel post, or your truck. Our 
facilities for truck loading are among the best. In most cases your load is on the 
way the same day it is prepared avoiding holding over of packages several days 
until the entire load is ready. Parcel Post and express shipments handled prompt- 
ly and with experience. We recommend shipment by parcel post of all shipments 
less than five packages. Certified bees from our own apiaries, state registered and 
state inspected. If convenient small orders cash, larger orders $1.00 deposit per 
package and the balance two weeks prior to shipping date. Shipping will begin as 
early in the spring as weather conditions will permit, usually about the first week 
of April. Help us to help you by booking your orders now without delay and have 
your bees shipped when wanted. Thanking all of you for your continued patron- 
age and wishing more honey to you for a greater 1955. 


York Bee Co. 412 W. Orange St. Jesup, Ga. 


P. O. Box 300 (The Universal Apiaries) Phones: 3522 3320 
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COOLER IN 
SUMMER 







WARMER 
IN WINTER 


UNI-TEMP ALUMINUM HIVE 
Dealer Inquiries Invited. 


The A. H. HALE CO. 
Hapeville, Georgia, U.S.A. 




















Package Bees & Queens 
Quality & Service 


C. F. KOEHNEN & SONS 
Glenn, California 








High Quality Italian 
QUEENS & PACKAGE BEES 
FOR 19 5 5 
Carlus T. Harper 
New Brockton, Ala. 


JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 117) 


ing American foulbrood which includ- 
ed his development of the “Milk Test” 
and his discovery in the scales of Amer- 
ican foulbrood of the presence of an 
antibiotic which has shown promise in 
the treatment of certain human diseases, 

At the time of his death, Dr. Holst 
had been retired temporarily because of 

a disability. He was a research scien- 
tist of exceptional promise whose fu- 
ture contributions to the field of bee- 
keeping and agriculture in general 
could have been outstanding. 


The Cuyahoga County Beekeepers’ 
Association will meet at 2 P.M. Sun- 
day, February 13, at the Museum of 
Natural History, 2717 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland. Dr. W. E. Dunham of Ohio 
State University, and S. E. Bailey, chief 
apiary inspector, will be the guest 
speakers. Movies will also be shown. 


Robert Stewart one of the notable 
men in the history of New Zealand 
beekeeping passed on recently at the 
age of 84. 





Three-Band Italian Package Bees and Queens 
and Pure Italian Three-Way D. R. Queens 
Full weight, prompt shipment, young bees. State health certificate with 


each shipment. 


Live arrival guaranteed. Replacement or refund made 


promptly upon receipt of bad order from your express agent. 
1955 Prices 
Each Package with a Young Laying Queen 


Lots of 


1 - 29 $3. 25 
30 -100 3.00 
100-up, each 2.80 


Tested Queens $2.00 each 


$4. 00 
3.75 
3.50 

Untested Queens $1.00 each 


5-Ib. 

$4. 75 $5.50 
4.50 5.25 
4.25 5.00 


For introduced queens, add $1.00 per package. If queenless bees are 
wanted, deduct $1.00 from the price of each package. 


JACKSON APIARIES 


FUNSTON, GEORGIA 


U. S. A. 








FLOWERS’ 


@vuaLivz?y 
That stand the test for Honey Gatherers: Gentle: 
fill your orders by parcel post, by express, by truck—small or large orders. 


ITALIANS 
Prolific. We are better prepared to 


ueens bred 


from hives making 300 pounds honey. Guaranteed mated and laying. State health cer- 


tificate with each shipment; full weight; p 


So RUSH your orders. 1955 PRICES 
Lots of 2-Ib. 
1 to 30 ey 25 
31 to 100 re 
101 up, each 


TESTED UEENS 


rom: it shipment; 
beta 


live delivery peapnateee. 
H LAYING YOUNG QUEE 


5-1 
$4. 100 $4.75 $5.50 
3.75 4.50 5.25 
3.50 5.00 


4.25 
UNTESTED $1.00 


-00 
For queenless packages, deduct $1. oo oa —_ For further information, wetle ve 


FLOWERS BEE COMPA 
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LET’S oe HONEY (— » 
TS 
clud. (Continued from page 101) W Hn A T N 0 W 
Test” yar is —_ to write me about the 
. | value of leafy spurge, and the flavor 
a rte Let us tell you what 
e in Delaware. Mr. G. H. Latham of ° ° 
ases. | Wilmington praises Spanish needles as we will fu r nish your 
Jolst a honey plant. “A heavy yielder of 
‘eof § golden-colored honey of mild flavor. ] 9 5 5 
sien. | It makes a beautiful comb honey. 
fu- — oo ge Hee my area of Delaware 
bee. § prefer this honey to any other. On 
eral | one Occasion my bees made a 10-frame Bees an d Queens 
super Of Spanish needle comb honey in 
eight days.” He sells the honey sep- for. State number 
may a _ early honey which he 
ers’ makes from clover, tulip poplar, and : 
i eee P Pop wanted for deliver- 
| of 
- - ed or F.O.B. prices. 
a ITALIAN QUEENS 
ue and 
- PACK BEES MERRILL BEE CO. 
wn. W. E. PLANT P. O. Box 115 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi | State Line, Miss. 
ble 
nd — oe cad 
he Tl DARK ITALIANS 
As GOOD as the BEST (Including Hybrids) 
— With Queens 1 to 9 10 to 50 51 & up 
2 Ib. pkgs. $3.75 $3.50 $3.25 
3 Ib. pkgs. 4.75 4.50 4.25 
Extra queens 4 1.20 1.10 1.05 
A Commercial Breeder for 28 years. 
WEAVER APIARIES Navasota, Texas 
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Sue Bee Says:— 








“Have you made all your New Year’s resolutions, if not add these 
three: 

“First, get your bees off to a good start this spring by ordering your 
soyflour, brewers yeast, Fumidil B, sulfa and terramycin now. Have 
these on hand so that you can check your bees early. 

“Second, get your run-down equipment 
in shape; paint, replace your broken 
frames, wire them, replace the bad bot- 
tom boards and covers. We carry top 
quality SUE BEE brand paint and can 
help you solve your other replacement 
problems. 

“Third, be sure that your name is on 
our mailing list.” 









Swe Bee’ 


[ew 


SIOUX HONEY ASSOCIATION 


Rogers, Texas; Anaheim, Calif.; Tacoma, Wash.; Lima, Ohio; Sioux City, Iowa 
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Look for this Sign 
When you Want 
> QUALITY AT LOW COST 


Trade Mk. Reg. 
J off. 


U. S. Pat. 
KELLEY — “The Bee Man” 


Kelley Island 
Queens 
$1.10 air mail 
1.05 air mail 

95 air mail 


1-24 
25-99 
100-up 


BEES and QUEENS 


Three-banded Italian bees 
and KELLEY’S ISLAND im- 


proved hybrid queens direct 
from our own farm. Ship- 
ments start April 1st, express 
or parcel post shipment. 
Thousands of extra queens. 


2-Ib. bees & 3-lb. bees & 
K. I. queen’ K. I. queen 


$3.50 $4.50 


3.00 4.00 


5% discount on $50.00 and 10% on $100.00 and over orders 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO., Clarkson, Ky. 








BETTER BRED 


QUEENS 


THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 


EXPERIENCE—26 years, continuous shipping: QUALITY—As good as can be produced; 


SERVICE—Ask your neighbor; SIZE—One of Alabama's largest shippers. 
Let us book your requirements, one or a truckload, at the fol- 


business, not a sideline 
lowing prices: 


Queens 
1 to 18 $1.15 
18 to 99 1.05 
99 or more 1.00 


Larger packages at 90c per pound more. 
CALVERT APIARIES 





NORMAN BROS. 

PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
— KEEP US IN MIND — 

For real quality 
bees and queens plus 
prompt service. The 
foundation of our business 
and has been for 
33 years to fur- 
with the best 
3-BANDED 
that money 
can buy. Let us book 
your order NOW and 
serve you best for 1955. 
Full weight, safe arrival, 
health certificate, and 
satisfaction 
—PRICES— - 
2-lb. pkg. with queen $3. 
3-lb. pkg. with queen 4. 
Untested queens 

Tested queens .. 2.00 1.75 
Package bees are shipped Express F.O.B. 
If wanted shipped parcel post, add postage. 
NORMAN BROS. APIARIES Ramer, Ala. 
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Bees are our 


2-lb. w/q 3-lb. w/q 

$3.25 $4.15 
3.10 4.05 
3.00 4.00 


queenless packages, deduct price of queen. 
CALVERT, ALABAMA 
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CAUCASIAN 
& 
CARNIOLANS 





Start the New Year with young 
queens and be assured of plenty of 
bees when the honey flow starts. 
Caucasians or Carniolans build up 
rapidly, build white combs, and are 
gentlest of all races of bees. 
Untested queens $1.20 ea. 
PUNE. dksissersinen eosin 1.50 ea. 
Discount on quantity. 
Order early to be sure of queens, 
ready March 10th. 
W. D. REAMS 
Box 87 LaBelle, Florida 


U. S. Savings Bonds come in all sizes 
. .and grow bigger every year. 
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PACKAGE BEES “GULF BREEZE” ITALIAN QUEENS 
Don’t let printed words confuse you when it comes to making 
your decision. We invite you to compare our stock with any 
on the market and note the results. That is the sure way. No 
one has a monopoly on bee breeding, so keep your mind 
open. Our large capacity permits speedy loading of 
TRUCKS. Season starts March 10th. 

—PRICES— 











Quantity Queens 2-lb. pkg. w/q 3-lb. pkg. w/q 4-lb. pkg. w/q 
1-24 $1.25 $3.50 $4.40 $5.40 

25-99 1.15 3.35 4.25 5.25 
100-up 1.10 3.25 4.15 5.15 | 


Donaldsonville, La. 





BESSONET BEE COMPANY 











JENSEN’S PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS FOR 1955 
Orders already booked and inquiries coming in portend an 
optimistic trend among beekeepers large and small. 

We will be in complete readiness to serve you to your sat- 
isfaction irrespective of your bee and queen requirements. 
But let us caution you not to delay too long the placing of 
your orders. 

Our supply of Dadant “Starline’’ Hybrids will be greater 
proportionately this year to avoid disappointments. 





























Reg. U.S. Special Introductory Offer: On all orders tor regular stock 
Pat. Off. we will substitute 10 Starlines (or 10% otf order, whichever 
is least) at regular stock prices. Circular, etc., on request. 
PRICES: Magnolia State Dadant Starline 2-lb. Pkgs. with 3-lb. Pkgs. 
Italian Queens Hybrid Queens Starline Queens same 
1-24 $1.25 $1.50 $4.00 $5.00 
25-99 1.15 1.40 3.75 4.75 
100-up 1.05 1.30 3.50 4.50 
For packages carrying our regular Magnolia State 
queens deduct 25c each from above package prices. 

JENSEN’S APIARIES MACON, MISSISSIPPI U.S.A. 
ed; THREE-BANDED ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
fol. Shipped Anywhere in United States and Canada 

1955 Prices Queens 2-lb. & 3-lb. & 4-lb. & 5-lb. & 

F.O.B. Hampton, S.C. (each) queen queen queen queen 

1 - 24 $1.10 $3.50 $4.50 $5.50 $6.50 
25 - 99 1.00 3.25 4.25 5.25 6.25 
100 - up 95 3.00 4.00 5.00 6.00 
ae (For queenless packages deduct price of queen) 
Guaranteed safe arrival 
Health Certificate with each shipment 
— Queens clipped and painted if desired 
- : Shipper rated in Dun & Bradstreet 
TERMS: One-third with order, balance 10 days before shipment. 
1 H. C. BRUNSON Hampton, South Carolina 
P. O. Box 188 Phone: 2161 


















































: Good Italian Queens —S=S==—= > 

In season | QUALITY-BRED | 

: White Pine Bee Farms Italian Queens | 

: 7 em, He Ready March 10, 1955 | 

: $1.00 each or $10.80 per doz. 

: ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS All queens shipped Air mail. | 
2-lbs. & queen ............ $2.75 Write for price on package bees 
3-Ibs. & queen. ............ 3.50 delivered by truckload. 

z | Prompt shipment. Walter D. Leverette 

rd Satisfaction guaranteed. Apiaries 

" A. J. HOOK = Eutaw, Ala. | _P. 0. Box 364 Ft. Pierce, Fla. 

. - A 
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PACKAGE BEES FOR 1955 
Dadant Starline Hybrid Stock—38') Better Honey Production than 
the average common stock of the country (3 years’ trial) —18% Better 
Egg-laying Ability than the average common stock of the country 
(4 years of trial). Results of other trials obtainable by mailing us a 6 
postal card. ¥ 
GARON’S OWN 3-Banded Italian Stock improved through know- Reg. U.S. 
how in selecting Breeding Queens and Drone Mothers for combin- Pat. Off. 
ableness necessary for highest honey production. 

OUR PRICES: QUEENS 
Italians Starlines Package Bees & Queens 


1-24 $1.15 $1.50 $3.40 $4.35 $5.30 

25-99 1.10 1.40 3.30 4.25 5.20 

100-up 1.05 1.30 3.20 4.15 5.10 
When Dadant Starline 4-Way Hybrid Queens are 
wanted with packages, add 25c extra per package. 


GARON BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 











Package Bees and Queens 
ITALIANS 


2 Ib. pkg. with young laying queen 
3 Ib. pkg. with young laying queen 
4 lb. pkg. with young laying queen 
Queens 
We guarantee live delivery, a health certificate with each shipment, and 
service on which you can depend. Shipments by Express or Parcel Post. 
Quality Does Not Cost — It Pays 


The Wilbanks Apiaries Claxton, Georgia 
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CRIMP WIRES 
for 
STRENGTH 








Thirty-four years ago this 
spring you folks sent me Es 
a sample of your brood Montl 
foundation into which 
you had embedded verti- Choos 
cal crimp steel wires. The The C 
sample looked good to 
s me and so I bought a Probl 
hundred pounds. This Beeke 
was the first foundation On H 
that I had ever bought 4 
Pictu! 
Since then, I have used Sori 
many carloads of your Sprini 
R { M p — W { R F D Crimp-wired Foundation Histo 
( J. D. Beals and have seen many hun- Quick 
Harlingen, Texas dreds of thousands of : | 
combs built) from your Live | 
The Choice Of Crimp-wired Foundation. News 
a Se EO I do not remember seeing j 
S Expert Beekeepers one comb in which the Edito 
- in heat or cold the hooks will comb had sagged. I have A Ta 
Accurate Embedding So Bees 4 ae Gene enue te Cove: 
) ation in 
Use Ever Inch The crimped wires radiate which other’ types of Bee 
y shoulders of strength wires were embedded and Let’s 
The Crimped Wires Are in a Flat Plane in Wires of special steel for oe Sa aeons eee G9 Fron 
the Very Center of Every Sheet. ae ee ee Real 
Accurate embedding so bees I am no engineer so I Beek 
Each crimp is mechanically perfect; each  "¢ every inch cannot say why these 
one embedded in the very center of the Made only from pure beeswax coms wend ang and the . 
pure beeswax sheet. Refined for utmost cleanliness pe ge Bg My ree 
° Brilliant, natural color belief is that the c imp: An I 
When you pull out th i on 
sheet in cok wiaien aati agra es rsaanentmamneindaahiens oa end th a apap 
" streng 4 ax. 
left or the right They oe aa he Cell walls a guide to perfect pasa aban Prog 
a : comb J. D. Beals 
very center and split the sheet either way. milled to exact measures Harlingen, Texas Dr. 
Each wire is crimped in exactly the same aii cells just alike Atot 
way, embedded exactly to the same depth , (\ 
: very sheet the same \ Just 
of wax. Bees can use every inch for cyretutty and rigidl 4 ise 3, 
comb or brood or honey. $ si 4 ng t pion = 
ecurely and safely wrapped oe ; m<¢ 
The wires become an integral part of the Gives You 8 — 
foundation, specially shaped and formed LIFETIME COMBS Su 
for the exact needs of perfect combs. year 
Salita oil fee § First Dadant factory was at back of 50¢ | 
, er, the profits from your bees are dwelling house way out in the country Nos 
influenced by the combs you use. —, eb 
Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation gives ‘i pres 
you Lifetime Combs for years of heavy be y- 
duty service. this 
‘DADANT & SONS, INC i to 
i do! 
, ° in a 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS ‘ E 
Lewis-Dadant Branches—Colonie and Mont- Opi! 
gomery Sts., Albany 1, N. Y.; Stephenson Ave. the 













at 14th St., Lynchburg, Va.; 92 Riverside St., 
Chillicothe, Ohio; 1010 W. Austin St., Paris, 
Texas; Rt. 41, S., Hahira, Ga. 


Dealers Everywhere 
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